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GLEANINGS FROM TIIE RECORDS OF THE 
TREASURY. — No. I. 

In the year 1664, the celebrated John Evelyn 
was constituted one of the Commissioners for the 
care of the Sick and Wounded in the Dutch War, 
and in his Diary, under the date Oct. we find 
this entry : — 


al, 


‘The same day at Council, there being Commissioners 
to be made to take : such si and wounded 
and prisoners of war ¢ light be expected upon occa- 
sion of a succeeding war and act at sea, war being 
already declared ayainst the Hollanders, his Maj sty was 
pleased to nominate me to be one, with three other gen- 
tlemen, parliament-men; viz. Sir William Doily, Knt. 
and Bart., Sir Thomas Clifford, and Bullein Rheymes, 
Esq., with a sulary of £1200 a year amongst us, besides 
extraordinaries for our care and attention in time of sta- 
tion, each of us being appointed to a particular district, 
mine falling out to be Kent and Sussex, with power to 
constitute officers, physicians, chirurgeons, provost-mar- 
shals, and to dispose of half of the hospitals through 
England.” * 


The next year provided no lack of employment 
fo E 2] . i nae 
‘or Evelyn in that service, as appears by several 
passages in his Di ry, but the fearful pe stilence 
which then swept over the face of the land ren- 
dered his occupation doubly onerous and perilous. 
He refused, however, to desert his charge, and in 


* Diary, vol. i. p. 385. 
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a spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice not often 
matched, on his colleagues retiring from their 
posts, and leaving him without assistance, under- 
took the whole direction of this most trying duty. 
For this we have the testimony of his Diary (Aug. 
28, 1665), where he says : — 

“The contagion still increasing, and growing now 
all about us, I sent my Wife and whole family (two or 
three necessary servants excepted) to my brother’s at 
Wotton, being resolved to stay at my house myself, and 
to look after my charge, trusting in the providence and 
goodness of God.” * 

By means of a document which I have recently 
passed over among the Treasury Records now at 
the Public Record Office, I am enabled to add to 
these accounts a few particulars from the narrative 
of John Evelyn himself; in fact, thereby to inter- 
polate a page in his Diary, and a page too which 
will shed additional lustre on the truly Christian 
character of that excellent man. 

This document is a petition presented by Eve- 
lyn to the Lords of the Treasury in March 1704 
in reference to his salary as one of the commis- 
sioners of sick and wounded, and also his travelling 
char res. 

The following is a copy : — 
“To the Rt Hone the L¢* Com™ of his Matie Treasury. 
“The humble Peticdn of John Evelyn Esq’. 
“ Shewing 
“ That haveing lately Exhibited to yt L¢v* an Acct 
of y® charges incident to his Imploymtas one of the Com'™ 
relateing to y® sick and wounded Seamen and Prisoners 
at War amounting to the sumof - ~ £752 

“ Dureing Six yeares Service and unex- 
pectedly finding himselfe retrenched upon 
the Article of Travelling charges the sume 
ol - - ° - - 

“And on that of hisSallary - - 20 

* Amounting in both to 7 - £451 

“ And this being pass’d wt directions to the Clerks to 
be drawn up in order to a Declaracién, w*out haveing the 
favour of being called in to justify his p’tence and satisfie 
y' LP* upon any Exceptions, w*® might occur (induceing 
y™ L*P* to cut off so considerable a sume from y" Pet") he 
thinks himselfe obliged (as well for his own Reputacdn 
as y' L*ps Justice) to bespeake y" favorable p'mission of 
laying before you, what he should have sayd, viva voce, 
had he ben so hapy to have ben call’d in before y™ Lp 
rissen & gon away. 

“ May y* L@p* be therefore pleased to cause a Paper 
relateing to this his humble I’eticdn, to be read before y' 


Lops, 


were 


“ And he shall pray, &c.” 


“To the Rt Hone ye L¢* Com" of his Mate* Treasury. 

“ May it please your Lop 
“ As to that of Travelling charges, a decent Coach wt 
four horses out of Towne is a known stated price at 20*. 
a dav to w™ vo Lor have been pleas* to reduce the 
t urge wttout any allowance for lodging & diet for 
and oftentimes a Cleark with him, 
besides other contingent Expences, upon y*® coming of 
Officers from the Ships, Hospitals & Prisons who had 
continual buisiness wt him, and wout considéracdn of 
his haveing ben as by the Paper annext to his s* acc 


whole cl 


himselfe and Serv 


t 


* DiatY Vol. i. p. 397. 








- 


appeares) some hundred of times, oblig’d to repaire to | 
London *, to visite y¢ several Hospitals, Prisons, and other 
places; besids the p’petual danger he was hourly ex- 
pos’d to, in passing thro’ the whole City during the two 
first wars; necessitated to waite on the old Duke of Al- 
bemarle at the Cockpit ¢, constantly once sometimes 
twise, every weeke to receive Orders, and to p’cure 
monys of the Receiver, and cary downe Slops, bundles of 
Linnen and other accomodacéns, when Ten Thousand 
died weekly of the contagion; And that all his Bro. 
Com" shifted for themselves, and left him here alone to 
take care and charge of y® Service, in w*® they were 
alike concerned w himselfe For they had all their pe- 
culiar Districts equaly assing’d them. London & its In- 
fected Skirts, was every ones Provence; But we had hee 
deserted, or not p’sonaly supply’d, multitudes of poore 
sick and wounded Seamen of our owne and Prisoners of 
ye Dutch must inevitably have perished. Two of his 
Martials imploy’d at Leeds Castle & Chelsy Prison (who 
had frequent recourse to him) dying of y* Plague, and 
one who came to him wt® the Tokens upon him: For all 
w°> dangers and Services, and vncessant motions (vseing 


his owne Coach & Horses onely ) he never put one peny to | 


Acct leving it to your Lr* consideracén But to his Asto- 
nishm* finding halfe his real charges at once cutt of w*™ 
had he vouched by particular Bills & Reconings of In- 
keepers & private houses where he was often fore’d to 
Lodge, during the Contagion and since, would consider- 
ably have surmounted the full of forty shillings # diem 
allowance to w“ notw**standing the Com™ confined their 
Expences to p’vent y® least excesse Tho’he hopes he 
might (w*out imodesty) aledge that some favour might 
be had to the Persons then employ’d (of whom y* Pett 
was the meanest) and most exposed S* Thomas Clifford 
(afterwards L4 high Trear) S* W™ D’Oyby S* Geo. 
Downing Barts and others: who hardly could have tra- 
velled for 20¢ a days allowance All w consider’d it is 
humbly hoped your Lor will wt some distinction have 
reguard to the many hazards and fatigues of y* Pet™ and 
not make him a precedent to those Gentlemen who may 
possibly hereafter be better husbands w* lesse danger. 

“ As to the Sallary of the last year (of w*® your Lop 
have abated three quarters) tho’ the Warr and hostility 
were ended: Yet was neither his Journey’s nor trouble 


* “Having taken orders with my marshal about my 
prisoners, and with the doctor and chirurgeon to attend 
the wounded enemies, and of our own men, 1 went to 
London again and visited my charge, several with legs 
and arms off; miserable objects, God knows!” (April 28, 
1665.) 

* 16% May. To London, to consider of the poor orphans 
and widows made by this bloody beginning, and whose 
husbands and relations perished in the London frigate, of 
which there were fifty widows, and forty-five of them 
with child.” (Diary, vol. i. p. 393.) 

+ “To London, to speak with his Majesty, and the 
Duke of Albemarle for horse and foot guards for the pri- 
soners at war, committed more particularly tomy charge by 


a commission apart.” (June 5, 1665), Diary, vol. i. p. 394. | 


“T went again to his Grace, thence to the Council, and 
moued for another privy seal for £20,000, and that I 


might have the disposal of the Savoy Hospital for the | 


sick and wounded; all which was granted.” (June 8, 
1665), D ary, vol. i. P- 394. 


*] waited on the Duke of Albemarle, who was resolved | 


to stay at the Cock-pit, in St. James's Park.” (August 8, 
1665), Diary, vol. i. p. 396. 

“My Lord-Admiral being come from the fleet to 
Greenwich, I went thence with him to the Cockpit, to 
consult with the Duke of Albemarle.” (September 25, 
1665), Diary, vol. i. p. 397, 
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at an end whilst acct* & arrears were to be examined & 
adjusted wt Deputy* Chirurgions, Martials, Nurses & 


| others upon the places, til Mt Gibson was Coinission’d by 


my L4 Trear to discharge what was owing at all the 
Ports, and requir’d y* Pet" attendance. This therefore 
he presumed and well hop’ might reasonably have ben 
cast in, as some Recompence for his former services and 
Expences for which he also brought nothing to y* Publiq 
Acct during either War. 

“ May yo" Lor therefore be pleas’d in consideracdn of 
the p’misses not onely to allow of his full & just acct but 
so to rep’sent it to his Gratious Mat'e That the Fine 
of £150 for making up y* p’sent terme of his Lease for 

| certain Lands neer Deptford from the Crowne may be 
Install’d and defalked out of the Debt still remaining 
due from the Crowne, to y* Pet** wifes Father St Richard 
Browne to whom the Iuheritance of that Estate was 
| solemnly p’mised by his late Mate King Charles the 24 
| for his long faithfull and chargable services abroad, dur- 
| ing the space of Nineteen yeares in we" he spent his owne 
| patrimonial Estate (as is well known to my L# Godol- 
| phin St Ste Fox and the rest of the late L¢* Com) and 
the remaining debt to be truely stated audited & allow’d 
and that by Warrt from y* L¢ Trear to the auditor of y* 
Excheqt for paym* thereof. But w*® St Richards tedious 
sickness and death hindering his Application is still owing 
to y™ Lor* Petitioner. 

“Due to y* Pet™ wife as 
Heiresse to her ffathor St Richard 
Browne as yw acct Audited & al- 
|lowd - - - - 
| “To him more for his Sallary S C685 10 0 

as Eldest Clerk of the Council, + 587 10 0 
| by grant und ye Gt Seale, &c. - 
| ~*Due to y* Pett fora Loane of 250 0 0 
| wt Interest as by Tally dated Noy. 1671 in all besides 
| interest. 
| 
| 


| 








518 00 


—— = 


“ Which two last Sumes were duely payd to all the rest 
of y® Clearks of y* Council excepting to S* Richard 
Brown and y* Peticoner.” 

This petition was submitted to the Lords of the 
Treasury on 6th March, 1704, and the result of 
their decision appears from the following note on 
the back of the document :— 

“6G Mar. 1701, 

“My Lords will allow him 30" a day for travell’ 
charges but no Sallary after his Come determined.” 

Out of honour to the name, I have thus placed 
Evelyn's petition at the head of a series of histo- 
rical documents selected from the old papers of 
| H.M. Treasury, to which valuable class of records 

I have not unfrequently called attention in these 

pages, and which series I believe will be found 

interesting. Time will not allow me to do more 
| than lay the documents themselves before the 
| readers of “ N. & Q.,” with just such a notice of 
the more salient points as the necessity of the 
| case may require; but if any one (and there are 
not a few) can and will kindly supply farther 
illustrations from other sources, such additional 
| information will be as acceptable to me, as the do- 
cuments themselves will doubtless be to those who 
have hitherto been strangers to them. 
Wiruiam Henry ant. 
Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham. 
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SUFFOLK FOLK LORE. 


A few days since a friend put into my hands 
The Hist ry of Stowmarket, by the Rev. A. G. H. 
Hollingsworth, M.A., the Vicar, small 4to., Ips- 
wich, 1844, pp. xii. 248. At the end of the book, 
in Appendix No.6., a series of notices of local 
folk-lore are collected together. If they have 
never been transferred to “ N. & Q.,” and I do 
not remember to have seen them in its pages, they 
well deserve a place amongst your stores of 
similar traditions. I have therefore extracted 
them: and in sending them to you, I feel it only 
right to say a word in commendation of the work 
from which they are taken. Local histories such 
as these, written by persons who have ready 
access to original documents, and patience to ex- 
tract from them the grains of gold concealed in 
the bushels of sand, cannot fail to be interesting 
and useful to the archzologist. I trust that Mr. 
Hollingsworth will not think me guilty of petty 
larceny in transferring his curious notes to your 
pages : — 

“I, Wircnes. 

“1, An old woman named Wix was reputed a witch. 
She was drowned at night in crossing the river near the 
mill, and when found her body was swimming on the 
top of the water, which was thought a good confirma- 
tion of the suspicions. 


“2. An old woman used to frequent Stow, and she was | 


awitch. If as she was walking any person went after her 
and drove a nail into the print-mark which her foot left 
in the dust, she then could not move a step further until 
it wasextracted. The same effects followed from driving 
a knife well into the ground through the footprint. 

“3. The most famous man in these parts as a wizard was 
old Winter of Ipswich. My Father [Sexton /oquiiur ] 
was in early life apprentice to him, and after that was 
servant to Major Whyte, who lived in Stow-upland at 
Sheepgate Hall. A farmer lost some blocks of wood from 
his yard, and consulted Winter about the thief. By mu- 
tual arrangement Winter spent the night at the farmer's 
house, and set the latter to watch, telling him not to 
speak to any one he saw. About twelve a labourer living 
near came into the woodyard and hoisted a block on 
his shoulder. He left the yard and entered the meadow, 
out of which lay a style into his own garden. But when 
he got into the field he could neither find the style nor 
leave the field. And round and round the field he had 
to march with the heavy block on his shoulder, af- 
frighted, yet not able to stop walking, until ready to die 
with exhaustion, the farmer and Winter watching him 
from the window, until from pure compassion Winter 
went up to him, spoke, dissolved the charm, and relieved 
him from his load. ( Sexton.) 


“II. Farnres. 

“1. The whole of the Hundred is remarkable for fairy 
stories, ghost adventures, and other marvellous legends. 

“ Fairies frequented several houses in Tavern Street 
about 80 to 100 years since. They never appeared as 
long as anyone was about. People used to lie hid to see 
them, and some have seen them. One in particular by a 
wood-stack up near the brick-yard; there was a large 
company of them dancing, singing, and playing music 
together. They are very small people, quite little crea- 
tures, and very merry. But as soon as they saw any- 
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body, they all vanished away. In the houses, after they 
had fled, on going up stairs, sparks of fire as bright as 
stars used to appear under the feet of the persons who 
disturbed them. (Old Parish Clerk.) 

“2. Neighbour 8. is a brother | sister?) of old B. the 
sexton. He died at 82; she is now near 80. Her father 
was a leather breeches-maker; and her mother having 
had a baby (either herself or her sister, she forgets 
which), was lying asleep some weeks after her confine- 
ment in bed with her husband, and the infant by her 
side. She woke in the night —it was dimmish light — 
and missed the babe. Uttering an exclamation of fear, 
lest the fairies (or feriers) should have taken the child, 
she jumped out of bed, and there, sure enough, a num- 
ber of the little sandy things had got the baby at the 
foot of the bed, and were undressing it. They fled away 
through a hole in the floor, laughing as if they shrieked ; 
and snatching up her child, on examination she found 
that they had laid all the pins head to head as they took 
them out of the dress, For months afterwards she al- 
ways slept with the child between herself and husband, 
and used carefully to pin it by its bed-clothes to the pil- 
low and sheets that it might not be snatched hastily 
away. This happened in the old house which stood 
where the new one now stands, on the south side of the 
vicarage gate. 

“3. A woman, as she heard tell, had a child changed, 
and one, a poor thing, left in its place; but she was very 
kind to it, and every morning on getting up she found a 
small piece of money in her pocket. My informant 
firmly believes in their existence, and wonders how it is 
that of late years no such things have been seen. 

“4, Oxenouse. A man was ploughing in a field, a 
fairy quite small and sandy-coloured came to him and 
asked him to mend his peel (a flat iron with a handle to 
take bread out of an oven). The ploughman soon puta 
new handle to it, and soon after a smoking hot cake 
made its appearance in the furrow near him, which he 
ate with infinite relish. 

“5, A fairyman came toa woman in the parish and 
asked her to attend his wife at her lying-in. She did so, 
and went to fairyland, and afterwards came home none 
the worse for her trip. But one Thursday, at the market 
in Stow, she saw the fairyman in a butcher's shop helping 
himself to some beef. On this she goes up and spoke to 
him. Whereupon much surprised, he bids her say no- 
thing about it, and inquires with which eye she could see 
him, for when in fairyland he had rubbed one of her eyes 
with some ointment. On pointing to the gifted eve, he 
blew into it, and from that time she could never see a 
fairy again. 

“6. The house in which A. W. now lives was the 
scene of fairy visits and officiousness. A man lived there 
about 100 years since,who was visited constantly by a fairy 
(or ferrier, or ferisher). They used his cottage for their 
meetings. They cannot abide dirt or slovenliness, so as 
it was kept tidy and clean they cut and brought faggots 
for the good man, and filled his oven with nice dry wood 
every night. They also left a shilling for him under the 
leg of a chair. And a fairy often came to him and warned 
him not totellany oneof it, for if hedid, theshilling, wood, 
and fairies would never come to him again. Unluckily for 
him he did tell his good luck, and then his little friends 
were never seen by him more. The fairy wore yellow 


satin shoes, was clothed with a green long coat, girt 
about by a golden belt, and had sandy hair and com- 
plexion. 

“7, SrowMARKET, 1842.—S., living for 30 years in 


the cottages in the hop ground on the Bary road, coming 
home one night 20 years since, in the meadow now a hop 
ground, not far from three ashen trees, in very bright 
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| 
moonlight, saw the fairies. There might be a dozen of 


them, the biggest about three feet high, and small ones 
like dolls. Their dresses sparkled as if with spangles, like 
the girls at shows at Stow fair; they were moving round 
hand-in-hand in a ring, no noise from them. They 
seemed light and shadowy, not like solid bodies. I passed 
on, saying, ‘ The Lord have mercy on me, but them must 
be the fairies ;’ and being alone then on the path over the 
field, could see them as plain as 1 do you. 1| looked after 
them when I got over the style, and they were there, just 
the same, moving round and round. I ran home and 
called three women to come back with me and see them. 
But when we got to the place they were all gone. I could 
not make out any particular things about their faces. I 
might be 40 yards from them, and I did not like to stop 
and stare at them. I was quite sober at the time.” 


These extracts are so pleasantly written, and 
the details, particularly of the dress and stature 
of the “ good people,” so quaint and curious, that 
I believe you will not grudge the space which 
they will occupy. In these days, when railway 
engines are driving fairies far away from merry 
England, it becomes a matter of no little interest 
to arrest the fleeting traditions about them, which 
seem likely to vanish very speedily. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 





A WANT IN HERALDIC LITERATURE, 


There is yet a book wanting in heraldic litera- 
ture. Will somebody take the trouble to compile 
it? Such a book cannot be a duodecimo. It 
cannot be less than a thick royal octavo in Bre- 
vier, not leaded. In the pages of “ N. & Q.” we 
frequently see questions on heraldry asked ; ques- 
tions which no books on this subject yet published 
are calculated to answer. One correspondent 
has, perhaps, an old piece of plate in his posses- 


sion, on which there is engraved an old coat of 


arms. He believes that this piece of plate was 
brought into the family by his great-great-grand- 
father’s wife, and that it bears the armorial achieve- 
ment of her maiden surname. He does not know 
what her maiden name was, but of course he is 
anxious to know. We will suppose that the arms 
on the plate are, argent, a bend wavy sable. He 
looks at this hieroglyphic, and would fain know 
whose name is pictured there; but as there is no 
published book that can tell him, he flies to “ N. 
& Q.,” as we all of us do now and then when we 
are in distress. Ie describes the coat by saying 
it is argent, a bend wavy sable, and begs some 
kind unknown to tell him what family name it 
stands for. To this, some courteous unseen re- 
plies Wallop ; and for the first time in his life he 
discovers he has Wallop blood in his veins. 
Another has several hall chairs of antique pat- 
tern, which he can remember ever since he can 
recall the first glimmer of daylight, on the backs 
of which are painted the following — azure, a 
chevron ermine, between three escalopes argent. 


No person that he knows, and no book that he 
has ever seen, can inform him whose name is there 
concealed ; so he flies in his despair to “ N. & 
Q.,” when somebody in reply suggests “ Towns- 
hend.” This sheds a new light into his mind, 
for he ‘recollects that his grandfather was called 
John ‘Townshend Smith, and that leads to the 
discovery that his great-grandfather married a 
Townshend. So he now knows where the old 
chairs came from. Another person buys a valu- 
able folio volume at a second-hand book-stall, 
On examining it at home, he observes a book- 
plate inside the cover, bearing argent, on a cross, 
gules, five escalopes or. He wishes to trace the 
peregrinations of this book through the hands of 
its several possessors, before it came to him, and 
he is desirous of knowing what possessor bore 
those arms. There is the cross, and there are 
the escalopes, and there are the tinctures. With 
these leading features as guides, how is it we 
have no book that will tell? He applies as be- 
fore, and obtains the name of Villiers. Again: 
suppose I am walking down Regent Street some 
afternoon in the season, and I see a handsome 
carriage which attracts my attention. On the 
panel I read argent, a saltier gules, surmounted 
by a coronet with five strawberry leaves. How is 
it we have no book on heraldry that would inform 
us that that carriage belongs to Fitz-Gerald, 
Duke of Leinster? We have plenty of books 
that tell us what coats of arms belong to what 
names, but none that tell us what names belong 
to what coats of arms. There is no lack of books 
wherein the family names are arranged alpha- 
betically, to which are attached their several and 
sundry armorial bearings. But I want, the ar- 
morial bearings given, to find the names. ‘This is 
just the contrary. Do I make myself under- 
stood? What we now have is—given, the name, 
to find the arms: what we lack is — given the 
arms, to find the name. To complete such a 
book would demand a considerable amount of 
planning, arrangement, and classification. I 
would begin with the Honourable Ordinaries, or 
principal charges. Every coat bearing a chief 
should stand under one head or chapter. Then, 
if we saw a shield whercon there appeared a chief, 
and wished to know the name of the family to 
which it pertained, we should only have to run 
our eyes down the columns under this head, and 
we should soon come to it. Every one bearing 4 
pale under another chapter: every one a bend— 
a fess—a bar—a chevron—a cross, under another 
and another, and so on. Under the head “ Bend” 
would be found the arms on the old piece of plate 
belonging to Wallop: and also all coats bearing 
other minor devices besides the bend, for every 
coat would be classified according to its prin ipal 
device, and not according to its minor ones. Under 
“Chevron” would come the hall chairs: under 
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“ Cross” the arms of Villiers: and under “ Sal- 
tier” Fitz-Gerald. 

Next, the subordinaries in rotation, following 
the order usually given to them by heralds. Then 
the common ordinaries. For instance, all shields 
having lions must come together. First, all those 
bearing one lion; then those having two; then 
those with three; then those with more. The 
same with birds, or fish, or all other animals; and 
lastly, devices of less pretence. 

The frequent ques stions for names unknown, as 
pertaining to known arms, prove that such a Dic- 
tionary of Arms is needed. At one time I seri- 
ously contemplated the compilation myself; but 
in the way of arts and sciences and other hobbies, 
I have too many irons in the fire already. Any 
person possessed of the necessary amount of lei- 
sure, patience, and perseverance, could do it. It 
is not imperative that the compiler should have 
had a College education, though it would be well 
if he had some general knowledge of Heraldry. 
No new materials are required, but only a dif- 
ferent arrangement of the old. 

I should be sorry to close these remarks without 
taking this opportunity of thanking C. J. for his 
reply (2"¢ S. ix. 55.) to a question of the above 
nature put forward by me. And the correctness 
of his reply has been since corroborated by some 
passages in an old will recently discovered. 

P. Hurcuinson, 

[ Our correspondent will find exactly what he seeks in 
Mr. P: apwo rth’ s Ordinary of British 2 4rmorials, publishing 
by subscription, and of which three numbers are now out. 
The method there pursued is somewhat simpler and easier 
than that proposed. All charges are taken in alpha- 
betical order without r¢ gar 1 to whether they be ordinaries 
or not. The principal charge is first t be sought, and 
then running the eye down the column the tinctures of 
the field, taken alphabetically, are found. Thus, if the 
coat be, or three annulets gules, look for the principal 
charge, “ three annulets,” which we find at page 5., and 
opposite to or we find the coat to be that of Hutton. If 
















there ‘be any charge in chief we look for it under the 
next head, 3 annulets and in chief a grevhound courant 
sable, which isthe coat of Rhodes; if in base, under the 


next head. If the principal charge be between or within 
other charges under the next head, and so on as is de- 
scribed in the Preface. The work is entirely written, and 
is appearing in numbers. Particulars may be had of the 
Author, 14 a. Great Marlboro ugh Street. Wecan very 
sincerely recommend it to our correspon: lent, and all our 


readers, Some idea of f the labo yur and research bestowed | 


on the book may be inferred from the fact that it contains 
about 50,000 coats of arms, all British or Irish. ] 





Hlinor Mates. 


Juxivs, Boyp, anp Lorp Macartney. — In 
1800, George Chalmers published An Appendix 
to a S P} Je) ital A / wy Si w the Believers in 
the ru} pos iitious S hakspe are P. apers: being the 
> the uments Jor the Opinion that Hugh M*Auley 


Boyd wrote Junius’s Letters. 


In a presentation | 


|} unsuccessfully. 
rather to be imitations of Junius than productions of the 
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Z| 
| copy “ From the Author to Lord Macartney, as a 


mark of his sincere respect,” is the following MS. 
note signed M., and most p webab ly written by his 
Lords ship himself ‘— 


“ Great industry, research, ingenuity, and critical sa- 
gacity are displayed in this treatise, and afford very 
plaus ‘ible grounds for the opinion which Mr. Chalmers 
has formed. But a variety of circumstances prevents me 
from adopting it. Having been shut up in a small packet 
with Mr. Boyd during a four months’ passage to India 
without once letting go our anchor, I had frequent op- 
portunities of sounding his depth, and of studying and 
knowing him well. He was strongly recommended to 
me by some of my friends whom I wished to oblige; but 
previous to my Indian appointment, though I knew many 
of Mr. Boyd’s connexions and relations, I was not per- 
sonally acquainted with him. I do not say that he was 
incapable of writing to the full as well as Junius; but I 
say I do not by any means believe that he was the author 
of Junius. 

“ Mr. Boyd had many splendid passages of Junius by 
heart, as also of Mr. Burke’s parliamentary speeches and 
political pamphlets, the style of all which he knew how 
to imitate. He was also a great admirer of Sterne, and 
often affected his manner in his private letters, and not 
The Whig and Antrim Freeholders seem 





same pen. Mr. Chalmers’s argument would be stronger 
if any performance of Mr. Boyd previous to the appear- 
ance of Junius could be found, which indicated that 
Junius might be expected from such a writer. 

*‘ As far as I can venture to form an opinion upon the 
subject of Junius, I should think Mr. Dyer to have been 
the principal author. M.” 

The person noticed by Lord Macartney is Samuel 
Dyer, the friend and associate of the literati of the 
last century. Malone is the first, probably, who 
asserted that Dyer was the author of Junius’s 
Letters. d. Ee 


Bue: Daisy: Frat.—Samuel Purkis, in a 
letter to George Chalmers, dated Brentwood, Feb. 
16, 1799, notices the following provincialisms : — 

* As I had some time since the honour of writ- 
ing to you on etymology, I cannot help noticing 
two curious words, which in a letter I have just 
received from an ingenious friend in Lincolnshire 
are said to be in common use with the lower 
class of people in that county : 

“ Bug: conceited, proud. 
of it,’ that is, he is very proud of it. 
fool,’ that is, a conceited blockhead. 


‘As he is very bug 


° A P or bug 


[Richardson informs us, that “BuG is not an uncom- 
mon expression in the North. He is qui ite bug; i i. e. great, 
proud, swaggering. “ J/unt. Dainty sport toward Dal- 
yell; sit, come, sit, sit and be quiet; here are kingly 
bugs words.” — Ford, Perkin Warbeck, Act 111. Se. 2.) 

* Daisy : remarkable, extraordinary, excellent : 

s ‘She is a daisy lass to work,’ that is, she is a 
good working girl. ‘I’m a daisy body for pud- 
ding,’ that is, I eat a great deal of pudding. 

“ As I am on this subject, allow me to remark, 
that in the Act of James L, cap. xxii. sect. 25., 
the word feat is used in a sense rather unusual. 
* No person shall use or exercise the feat or mys- 
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tery of a tanner, &e.’ 
modern acceptation of the word.” J. Y. 


Enevisn Mercantits History: rusk Levant- 
— There are many interesting facts relating to 
English intercourse with the Levant which have 
to be collected before the history of the indi- 
viduals and events can be written, and for which 
the pages of “ N. & Q.” afford a convenient place 
of assemblage, as they have already proved valu- 
able garners for various branches of history. 

In the Visitation of Yorkshire, by Dugdale, pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society, is to be found — 

“ Marmaduke Wyvill, 1665, ‘ merchant in Scio,’ second 
son of Sir Marmaduke Wyvill.” 

It is worthy of note that in those pedigrees 
cadets were found entered as “ merchants.” 

Scio was two centuries ago, as now, a grea 
centre of the trading Greeks. It is from this 
island that the great Greek firms of London, the 
Rallis, &c., have of late years spread. 

In Arundell’s Seven Churches are to be found 
materials for a list of chaplains of Smyrna and 
other factories, obtained from the Smyrna re- 
cords. 

The Rev. Jno. Greaves, who went to the East 
in 1638 to purchase MSS, for Archbishop Laud, 





affords in his Miscellaneous Works (London, 1737) | 


a few names. In 1638, Sir Wm. Paston was at 
Cairo ; in th: at year Mr. Greaves sent instruments 
to Bagdad, Smyrna, and Alexandria for observing 
an eclipse of the moon in December. In 1649 
Mr. Pecket, jun., an English merchant at Con- 
stantinople known to Mr. Greaves in 1638, died 
in that city. The English ambassador's secre- 
tary at Constantinople in 1638 was Dominico, a 
Greek. Santo Sagherri appears to have been 
centred at Cairo. 

Pietro della Valle, 1614, speaks of English 
assengers to Constantinople in the ship from 
Caan and of the establishment of the English 
embassy there. Hype Crarke. 
Smyrna. 


LonGevity. — 

“ Midhurst, a town in Sussex, containing only 140 
houses and cottages, has at present 78 inhabitants, male 
and female, whose ages are above 7 Of. this number, 
32 are 80 and upwards, and 5 are between 90 and 100. 
What is also remarkable is, that of all the 78 persons 
there are only 4 who do not follow their ordinary busi- 
ness or occupations.” — Dublin Chronicle, 2nd Dec, 1788. 


Abnuna, | 


” 


Tue Feminine Arrix “ Ess.” — 


“ Our English affix ess, is, I belicve, confined either to | 


words derived from the Latin, as actress, directress, &c., 


or from the French, as mistress, duchess, and the like.”— 


Coleridge, Satyrane’s Letters, ii. 
This is a mistake: e. g. semstress (and semster) 


from seam, which is from the A.-S. 
Waiteress is not so clear a case, though it is 
nearer to German than French. By-the-bye De 


| English Prayer 
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This is different from any Quincey (. Autebiographic Sketches, 1854, vol. ii. 


p. 188.) has this remarkable note on the word 
waiter : — 

“Social changes in London, by introducing females 
very extensively into the office (once monopolized by 
men) of attending the visitors at the tables of eating- 
houses, have introduced a corresponding new word, viz. 
waitress !” 

The fact is, it is no novelty at all. See Wic- 
lif’s Bible, Jeremiah, ix. 17. CLAMMILD. 

Atheneum Club, 


Lorp Haires.—Lord Hailes was punctilious 
as to propriety of expression, especially in judicial 
proceedings ; and hence, in a jeu d’esprit of James 
Boswell’s, well known in its day, called the 
“ Court of Session Garland,” in which the Judges 
then on the Bench are satirised, it is said : 

“To judge in this case,’ says Hailes, ‘I dont pretend. 

For justice I see wants the e at the end.’” 

I have been lately shown a copy of a note of 
his Lordship’s in a cause which depended before 
him. It is in the following terms, and seems to 
indicate that the joke of Boswell was not much 
misapplied : — 

“The Lord Ordinary, observing that in the writing 
entitled, ‘Answers for Messrs. Pringle & Hamilton,’ and 
in the writing entitled, ‘Answers for the Creditors of 
Nathaniel Agnew,’ an innovation is attempted to be in- 
troduced into the Scottish Alphabet by the use of the 
letter ‘z’ instead of ‘s,’ appoints the said writings to be 
withdrawn, and to be copied over and replaced in com- 
mon orthography; in respect that this innovation if 

yielded to, may in the course of a few years produce a 
Jotal change in the form of letters, and render the writing 
of one age “unintelligi ble to another.” 

G. 


Edinburgh. 





Queries. 

Rey. D. H. Urquaart. — Wanted some parti- 
culars of this gentleman, who is the translator of 
Anacreon. Is he the author of other poetical 
works published or in MS.? Rt. Ivaus. 


Daniet Coxs.—Can you favour me with any 
information respecting Daniel Coxe, author of A 
Description of the English Province of Carolana, 
London, 1741. ‘The author speaks of his father 
being “the present proprietor of the province,” 
but does not say how it came into his possession. 
Is it known how long it was held by the family, 
and where, in England, they were originally set- 
tled ? C. J. Rowson. 


Latin Versions or tHe Book or Common 
Prayer.—Where can I find any tolerably com- 
plete account of the various Latin versions of the 


took ? B. #1. C. 


Heratpic Query. — Can any one of your 
heraldic corresponde nts in Engl: ind or on the Con- 
tinent inform me what was the crest of the Seig- 





tre 
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neurs of Chatres and Cannes (in the department of | 
Indre), whose family name was Brodeauzx, one of 
whom became Marquis de la Chitres in 1661-2, 
and who were compelled to sell their estates in 
1692, being iluguenots? ‘The title was subse- 
quently alienated, and the family sought refuge in 
England. Or can the following crest be iden- 
tified ?— 

On a wreath, two birds (doves or corbies) con- 
fronte or combattant; over them a coronet with 
four balls on long points (as in other earl’s coro- 
nets), and with shorter points between them. 

It occurs on a seal, and its identification would 
complete a family history. B. B. Woopwarp, 

Haverstock Hill. 





Arnanasian Creep.—On Christmas Day I 
attended a church in Yorkshire where the whole 
Athanasian creed was read by the minister, the 
people repeating every verse after him. This was 
new to me, but it struck me that this mode was on 
several accounts far preferable to the usual one 
of the minister and people reading alternate 
verses. ‘The Rubric, too, before the creed being 
the same as that before the Apostles’ Creed, seems 
to support this method of reciting it. J should 
be glad to know whether there is any reason or 
authority for the alternate mode of reciting it 
save what may be derived from the cathedral 
practice of the two divisions of the choir singing 
the verses of the Psalms alternately. Era B. 


“Sour House Bscears.’— Where can I see 
a copy of this ballad, which was commonly sung 
about the year 1799? ‘The refrain of the song 
was: — 

“For there’s no parish far or near makes soup like 


Clerkenwell.” 
W. J. Prvxs. 


Joun Corms.—Can any of your northern cor- 
respondents furnish a few particulars of John 
Colm, or Colms, the Pretender’s poet laureat, 
circa 1746 ? me ms 

A Boox prixtep At Hotrroop House. — 

“Sure Characters, distinguishing a Real Christian 
from a Nominal: together with Certain Directions how 
to render the Baptismal Graces effectual ; which Instruc- 
tions, if truly observed, will undoubtedly Guide us to 
Eternal Happiness. Done originally in French by Father 
Cyprian de Gamaches, and Faithfully translated into Eng- 
lish. Re-Printed at Holy-Rood House, 1687.” 

It is a duodecimo volume, containing 133 pages, 
and a Dedication to “The Right Honourable and | 
Truly Noble, Her Grace the Duchess of Gordon,” | 
by “ John Reid.” 

I cannot find any account of the above little 
volume in Lowndes, Watt, and other bibliogra- 


-_—_———__. 








f > . 
L* See Shakspeare’s Plays, by Malone and Boswell, 


edit. 1821, vol. ili, p. 28. for a long extract from this ex- 
tremely rare and curious book, — Ep. } 
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phical works at my command, and I believe it to 
be a very rare book. Perhaps some of the con- 
tributors to “N. & Q.” would be able to assist 
me in tracing out something of its history ; also, 
who set up the (I presume private) press at Holy- 
rood House, and what other works were issued 
from it ? D. T. 

Rev. F. J. Hf. Ranxen. — The Rev. Francis 
John Harrison Ranken, B.A., Queen's Chaplain 
at Gambia, died 28th March, 1847. He was au- 
thor of — Ist. A Visit to the Whiteman's Grave 
(Sierra Leone), 2 vols., 1834. 2nd. The Man 
without a Soul, a novel, 1838. Ile is also said to 
be the author of “ The Possums of Aristophanes,” 
a political dramatic sketch, published in Fraser's 
Can you inform me 
of what University Mr. Ranken was a member, or 
give me any farther account of him? RK. Inexis, 


Perronet's “ Hymns.” —If any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” possess a copy of the following 
book, it will confer a great favour on the inquirer 
by the loan of it for a few days: — 

“ A Small Collection in Verse; A Hymn to the Holy 
Ghost; Epitaph on John Perronet. By Edward Perro- 
net, 1772.” 

Danie SEDGwick. 

Sun Street, City. 

Tue Coanizance or THE DrumMonps. — In 
Blackwood’s Magazine for September, 1822 (vol. 
xii. p. 271.), it is stated in an anonymous list of 
the clans of Scotland, that the cognizance of the 
Drummonds is holly; whereas, according to a 
coloured print in my possession by W. Eagle, 
lithographed by J. Gellatly, Edinburgh, it is re- 
presented to be “ wild thyme.” Which is correct ? 
Could there have been two branches of the clan ? 
Wiil one of your readers, conversant with such 
matters, kindly inform me ? SERrYLLUM. 


PuysictaAN ALLUDED TO IN “ THe Spectator.” 
—lIn the 478th Number of The Spectator, said to 
be by Steele, there is a proposal for instituting a 
repository for fashions; and a list of the qualifi- 
cations required in candidates for office in the 
society is given. The last qualification is, that 
they should be in fashion “ without apparent 
merit.” This note is added : — 

“‘ N.B.—The place of physician to this society, 
according to the last-mentioned qualification, is 
already engaged.” 

I wish to know if any particular physician is 
referred to in this note, and ifso, who? J. E.M. 

Trin, Coll., Cambridge. 


Netsonics.—I have in my possession a manu- 


| script of the Order of Nelsonics, with their Rules, 


Lectures, &c. Can any of your readers inform 
me whether, at the death of Nelson, there was a 
Lodge dedicated to him by the Freemasons? or 


| was there a distinct body formed under the title 
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: | 
of “ Nelsonics,” and does that now exist ? I have | 


a number of works on Freemasonry, but can find 
no account of such a Lodge. Joun Pearson. 
18, Holywell Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Hlon. Cuartes Borp.—The Hon. Charles Boyd, 
second son of William, 4th Earl of Kilmarnock, 
died at Edinburgh 3rd Aug. 1782. This gentle- 
man is noticed in Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides. 
In Douglas's Scottish Peerage it is said regarding 
him : — 

“ He received a literary education, possessed a familiar 
acquaintance with the best British and French writers, 
was master of no inconsiderable portion of humour, and 
had a turn for making verse.” 

Is anything farther known regarding Mr. Boyd's 
literary compositions ? R. Ineus. 





Queries with Answers. 


Joun Guisnorne, published in 4to., London, 
1797, The Vales of Wever, a local descriptive 
poem, A second edition in 1851. Can you give 
me any aceount of the author? Is he author of 
other poetical works published or MS.? 

R. Ines. 

fJohn Gisborne, the youngest son of John Gisborne of 
St. Helen’s, Derby, and Yoxall Lodge, was born 26th 
Aug. 1770. In 1784 he became a scholar at Harrow, and 
entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1788. On the 
13th Oct. 1792, he married Miss Millicent Pole, daughter 
of Col. Pole of Radborne. During his residence at Woot- 
ton Hall, he published his Vales of Wever, 4to. 1797; and 
on his removal to Darley Dale in 1819, a poem entitled 
Reflections. Mr. Gisborne died on the 17th June, 1851, 
and was buried at Breadsall near Derby. In 1852, his 
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Natural and Political Observations made upon the Bills of 
Mortality, 4to. 1662, p. 11., we are informed that “ when 
any one dies, then, either by tolling or ringing a bell, or 
by bespeaking of a grave of the sexton, the same is 
known to the Searchers, corresponding with the said 
sexton. ‘The Searchers hereupon (who are ancient ma- 
trons sworn to their office) repair to the place where the 
dead corpse lies, and by view of the same, and by other 
enquiries, they examine by what disease or casualty the 

ry l Hereupon they made their report to the 
parish clerk, and he, every Tuesday night, carries in an 
wecount of all the burials and christenings happening 
that week to the Clerk of the Hall. On Wednesday the 
general account is made up and printed, and on Thurs- 
days published at the rate of 4s. per annum for them.” 
I'he appointment of searcher usually fell upon old women, 
and sometimes on those who were notorious for their 
habits of drinking. The fee which these official charac- 
ters demanded was one shilling; but in some cases two 
proceeded to the inspection, when the family was de- 
frauded of an additional shilling. The office was abolished 
by the Registration Act, 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 86., which 
came into operation July 1, 1837.] 


corpse ¢ 


“Sina otp Rose AND BURN THE Bettows” (2™ 
S. ix. 72.) — This saying may have its origin in 
the title of a song, “ The History of old Rose and 
Bonny Bella,” if such could be found. But I 


| think the most probable solution is, that it arose 


from some forgotten anecdote of a blacksmith, 
who, in some fit of joyous excitement, singed old 
Rose (the cart-horse) and set fire to the bellows; 
or old Rose might have been the master black- 
smith. That the blacksmith’s bellows do some- 
times catch fire I know from a laughable incident 
which occurred some years ago in “ our village.” 


| The old blacksmith was enjoying his nap after 


daughter, Mrs. Emma Nixon, published 4 Brief Memoir | 


of the Life of John Gisborne, E'sq., with Extracts from his 
Diary. | 


Freet Srreetr.—Can any of your numerous 
contributors oblige me with an account of the 
early history of Fleet Street—its churches, ta- 
verns, and its wonders of by-gone times? By so 
doing they will oblige one who was born in the 
street. 


Street; but the information required must be collected 
from such books as Cunningham’s London; Timbs’s 
Curiosities of London; Knight’s London ; Beaufoy’s Lon- 
don Tokens; and The Streets of London, by J.T. Smith. } 


Searcner. — When and how did this office 
originate; when was it abolished, what were the 
duties, fees, and emoluments of its incumbent ? 

F.R.S. S.A. 

[ These officers seem to have been first appointed dur- 
ing the ravages of the plague in the reign of James I. 
hey are also recognised in the “ Directions of Physicians 
for the Plague set forth by His Majesty’s Command, 
1665,” in which instructions are given them for the dis- 
covery of that disease. In the Preface to the Collection 
of Bills of Mortality from 1657 to 1759, it is said that 
every parish appoints a Searcher; and in John Graunt’s 


y x C. N. | 
om ‘ . > | where we may have a cup of ‘good barley-wine, and sing 
{There is no separate work on the History of Fleet | j ~ poe “ ’ a 


dinner, leaving his apprentice to take care of the 
forge ; instead of which the lad commenced a little 
flirtation with his master’s daughter. Soon they 
discovered that the bellows had ignited ; the dam- 
sel ran into the kitchen exclaiming, “Come, father, 
come! here's the bellows afire!” “ Bella Sophia,” 
grunted the sleepy blacksmith ; “I shan’t stir for 
no Bella Sophias; and don’t you bring none of 
your fine folk in my way, or I'll start ’em.” 

. . Macoa, 


[ Walton says, “ Now let’s go to an honest ale-house, 


* Old Rose,’ and all of us rejoice together.” The song al- 
luded to by the worthy angler is the following, and occurs 
in Dr. Harington’s Collection from a publication temp. 
Charles I, : — 
“ Now we're met like jovial fellows, 
Let us do as wise men tell us, 
Sing Old Rose and burn the bellows; 
Let us do as wise men tell us, 
Sing, &c. 
“ When the jow! with claret glows, 
And wisdom shines upon the nose, 
O then is the time to sing Old Rose, 
And burn, burn, the bellows, 7 
The bellows, and burn, burn, the bellows, the bellows. 


ap- 


The phrase, “ Sing Old Rose and burn the bellows,” a] 
pears as a Note and a Query, more than a century and a 
half since, in that delectable periodical The British Apollo, 
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1708-9, where the following rhyming explanation is of- 
fered: — 
“In good King Stephen’s days, the Ram, 

An ancient inn at Nottingham, 

Was kept, as our wise father knows, 
« female call’d Old Rose; 
Many, like you, who hated thinking, 
Or any other theme but drinking, 
re, d’ye see, in sanguine ho} 
r landlady, and to 








hut one cross night, ‘mon, twenty other, 
The fire burnt not, without great pother, 
ill Rose, at last, began to sing, 

And the cold blades to dance and spring ; 
So, by their exercise and kisses, 

[They grew as warm as were their wishes; 
When, scorning fire, the jolly fellows 
Cry’d, Sing Old Rose and burn the bellows.” 


Chis may be very diverting; but still it leaves us as 
“the dark as ever as to the origin of the phrase. 
arned correspondent Mr. Cuarreey could 
ght upon it. ] 





mucl 


“ SuaGREEN.” — In a letter, dated 19th Nov. 
1728, is the following sentence : — 


‘ Bought 18 vards of very pretty white silk, something 
in the nature of Shagreen, but a better colour than they 
ever are; it cost Sixpence a yard more — the piece caine 


to three pounds twelve shillings.” 





Can you give any information as to this species 
*r material it was), here called 


é E. W. 


of silk (or whatev 
by the name of “ shagreen 









The term “shagreen,” when applied to silk and not 
to th prepared skin of fish or beasts, was a kind of 
taffeta, and is an’ Anglicised form of the French chagrin, 
which is also used to signify a sort of silk, as well as pre- 


pared skin. Referring to silk, shagreen does not appear 
to indicate colour, or strictly speaking quality ; but rather 
intimates the grained or pimpled fabric of the silk, re- 


sembling the sort of skin or leather which was called 





shagreen, and formerly much more used than at present. ] 





Replies. 
THE TE DEUM. 
(2™¢ S. viii, 352.) 

Mr. Boys has already so well repelled the no- 
tion of an interpolation in this hymn (2™ S. ix. 
31.) that any farther remarks must be merely 
corroborative of his. 3ut it may be observed 
that there is a fallacy in A. TH. W.’s ingenious re- 
mark, that “ the versicles ” [verses ] “in the even 
places answer those in the odd places, so far as 
the three interpolated ones, after which those in 
the odd places answer those in the even.” For he 
counts by verses, which are mere arbitrary divi- 
sions, and are independent of the real structure of 
the hymn. This is one of strict parallelism, after 
amodel altogether scriptural : so strict, as to give 
an indication of a very ancient origin. If St. 
Ambrose was not the author, it seems more likely 
to have been composed before his time than after. 
It is not improbable that some hymn of the an- 
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cient church might have suggested the opening 
clauses: but it is too much at unity in itself, to 
justify the idea of interpolation, Take away the 
triple invocation of the Holy Trinity, and there is 
an abruptness and deficiency in the moral strue- 
ture, which demands at the very place of the sup- 
posed interpolation a reiterated assertion of God's 
true nature, in terms more fuil and express than 
before: and this we accor lingly find. The fol- 
lowing stichometrical arrangement of this dis- 
puted part will perhaps serve to make clear the 
structure of the hymn thus far. Every one 
versed in these studies knows, that a passage cone 
taining introverted or alternate parallelism may 
be exhibited in more than one form, according to 
the ideas which are brought most prominently 
into relation: so artificial is the network of these 
compositions. Thus an epanodos, when contem- 
plated at another point of view, is often reducible 
to cognate couplets, &c. But it is submitted, 
that according to the arrangement below, an alter- 
nation of clauses and a progression, in the succes- 
sive designations of the Almighty, are observable, 
ending in a noble climax. After which follows a 
special commemoration of Christ, and then, as I 
am inclined to think, of the Holy Spirit, beginning 
at Saleum fac, &e. The Deum and Dominum of 
the first distich are amplified in the Sanctus, &e. 
of the corresponding clause, and still more am- 
plified in the lines considered as interpolations, 
It will be observed the triplet describing the 
praises of the heavenly powers, is in apposition to 
that describing the praises of the saints on earth. 
“Te Deum laudamus: 
Te Dominum confitemur : 
Te zternum Patrem omnis ¢erra veneratur. 
Tibi omnes Angeli, 
Tibi ceeli et universe potestates : 
ribi Cherubin et Seraphin incessabili voce procla- 
mant: 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth : 
Pleni sunt ceeli et terra majestatis gloria tue. 
re gloriosus Apostolorum chorus, 
Te Prophetarum laudabilis numerus, 
Te Martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus: 
Te per orbem ¢terrarum sancta confitetur Ecclesia, 
Patrem immense majestatis : 
Venerandum tuum verum et unicum Filium: 
Sanctum quoque Paracletum Spiritum.” 
Though unable to give A.H.W. the information 
he desires, I may as well call his attention to a 
very interesting analysis of the Te Deum, vindi- 
cating its unity, and ably exhibiting its structure 
on the plan of Scriptural poetry, in the Jrish 
Christian Examiner tor October, 1825; without, 
| however, touching upon any of the points noticed 
| above. And here I would beg to convert my 
Note into a Query, viz., Who was the author of 
the above critique? I have some idea it was by 
| an excellent and able member of the Church in 
Ireland, many years dead: but I abstain from 
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1entioning what isa very vague idea, lest I should 


lo | it ij istice to some living critic. Joun Jesn. 


BOOKS DEDICATED TO THE 
DEITY. 
(2"4 §. ix. 


THOMAS ADY: 


180.) 


Your correspondent has noted a remark: ible 
book by a man who deserves well of posterity, 
inasmuch as he boldly thrust himself between 
crucl judges and the poor wretches they were 
sacrificing upon the absurd charge of witchcraft. 
While everybody else appeared infatuated, this 
respect ib le eler gyman was looking on with horror 
at these judicial murders, and with a view to 
arrest such barbarities produced his Candle in the 
Dark*, warning the responsible parties to whom 
it is addressed to pause before consigning help- 
less old men and women to death for impossible 
crimes ! 

Ady followed the enlightened example of 
Reginald Scot, but unhap pily the impetus given 
to the belief in demoniacal possession by royal 
sanction, enforced by divers godly ministers, over- 
powered the humane attempts of the few; and the 
seventeenth century presents to us the humiliating 
picture of judges, juries, and people laying asi le 
their common humanity, and under the guidance 
of the brutal witch-finder permitting atrocities 
more in accordance with the practice of savages 
than with those of Christian nations, 

My copy of the Candle is an interesting one, 
having J. Addison on the title, and being a plea- 
sant reminiscence of old-book hunting in the 
Tropics, but I now find it deficient in the address 
“To the Prince of the Kings of the Earth,” with 
reference to which Cato asks if there are other 
examples of such dedications. ‘The subject gene- 
rally affords ample materials for a separate Note ; 
but I confine myself at present to the direct ques- 
tion, by answering that this style of dedication is 
by no means uncommon, and I find the following 
at hand. 

The dedication to the Rev. John Horne’s 
Wooer, 1673, begins, — 

“ Lord, I would dedicate this work to Thee, 

For its Materials are mainly thine ;” 


Divine 


and thereupon puts under the patronage of the 
Deity a farrago of 334 pages of very uninspired 


matter. ‘The Seraphical Shepherd, by Cornelius 
Cayley, 1762, has a dedication to Jesus Christ, in 
verse; the Scotch Psalms, with the Notes and 


Comments of Neil Douglas, 1815, bears on the 
In allusion to the dark matter in hand, there is upon 
the title an emblematic cut representing an arm issuing 
from the clouds, bearing a lighted candle. The book was 
reproduced in 1661, under the title A Perfect aye 
of Witches, 


assume that he was in holy orders. 
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title Dedicated to the Messiah, greatly amplified 


on the next page, Zo Immanuel. <A metrical 
version of the Psalms, by John Stow, 1809, has 
a long address, Jo Tuner, O Jehovah! &e. Poets, 


| particularly spiritual song writers, are very fond 


I can find nothing regarding the author, but | 


of this questionable kind of practice ; the follow- 
ing (all capitals in the original) I give in ertenso 
from Tetalesti, or the Final Close ; a Poem, 1794 


“To the most Sublime, most High and Mighty, most 
Puissant, most Sacred, most Faithful, most Gracious, most 
Catholic, most Sincere, most Reverend, and most Righ- 
teous Majesty Jehovah Emanuel, by indefeasible right 
Sovereign of the Universe, and Prince of the Kings of 
the Earth, Governor-General of the World, Chief Shep- 
herd or Archbishop of Souls, Chief Justice of Final Ap- 
peal, Judge of the Last Assize, Father of Mercies, and 
Friend of Man, This Poem (a feeble testimony of his 
obligation and hopes) is gratefully and humbly presented 
by His Majesty’s highly favoured but very unworthy 
t and servant The Author (David Bradberry).” 

J. 0. 


ubie 
subje 


The practice of dedicating books on various 
subjects to “ Almighty God” had in other in- 
stances prevailed in the older times, and that with 
the strictest feclings of reverential piety. ‘Two or 
three examples at hand (in reply to Cato) may be 
shortly noted _— 

“Dero Vero, rerno, Vu1 et Trixo.” A Latin Poem, 
Henrici Smetii vitam complectens, terminating his elaborate 
work Prosodia. Lvygdvyni, 1619. 

“To the Honour and Glory of the Infinite, Immense, 
and Incomprehensible Majesty of Jenovan, the Foun- 
taine of all E-xcellencies, the Lord of Llosts, the Giver of 
all Victories, and the God of Peace, by J. O. Ley, a small 
crumme of mortality, Septemb, 23, 1648,” in connexion 
with “ The Civill Warres of England, Collected by John 
Leycester.” London, 1649. 

“The Depication to the Infinite, Eternal, and All- 
Wise God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,—L. N. His un- 
worthy Servant and Steward of the Sacred Mysteries of 
his Everlasting Gospel, humbly devoteth these First- 
fruits of his Small things, Most Glorious and Dread Sove- 

reign,” &c. prefixed to “ The Vorcr, of the Rop or Gop’s 

Controversie pleaded with Max. By L. N. ®tAopabjs, Ab 
Eremis meis, Aug. 28, 1666, London, printed for Walter 
Dight, Bookseller in E refer, 1668.” 12mo. pp. 288. 

The author, in “ A Postscript to his Readers,” 
informs them, — 

“If anything in these sheets seem to be born out of due 
time, know that they have had a hard Travail. They 
were at first prepared for 1665, but through the astonish- 
ing difficulty of our late Junctures,” &c. had suffered 
delay. 

It would appear that the publication had been 
impeded both by the Plague and the Great Fire of 
London. 

I will feel obliged to any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
who can furnish me with the full name of the 
writer of this rather learned and interesting dis 
sertation. In reviewing the literature of the day, 
among some observations of a general kind, he 
says (p. 188.) :— : 

“Good Books are another part of your Priviledge. 
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These are some of the golden streams that have refresht 1, ence was shown by George ITI. for his Hanoverian 


and made glad the City of God. How wonderfully hath 

the Chur h flourisht under these Dews, the Pulpit and 

the Press have been the two Breasts of the 

the Hands of Sampson on the Pillars of t 

an. “Tis true these Br 
1} 


Spouse, or, as 
i¢ Kingdom of 
~asts have been, and alwaies 
molested with ill humours, and give blood, nay 
m, instead of Milk, But we have that 
Glass in our handsthat will discover where the Poyson 


lies. To the Law and to the Testim my,” * &c 
G.N. 











sometimes P< 


— 


[ have before me a small volume entitled — 


«A Covert from the Storm, or the Fearful ‘encouraged 


ia Times of Suffering. By Nathaniel Vincent, a Preacher 
ind Prisoner of Jesus Christ. 1671.” 

The dedication is — 

*To Him that is Higher than the Highest, and will 
shortly come to judge the world in righteousness. 

Most Mighty Lord, &e. &c. &c. 
Thine Eternally.—N. Vixcent.” 

The author was the son of a pious minister 
(John Vincent); he was admitted to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford at eleven years of age: was 
Master of Arts at eighteen, and was ordained and 
fixed as rector at Langeley Marsh at twenty-one. 
From this place he was ejected, and came to 
London in the year after the Great Fire. He 
preached to a numerous congregation at South- 
wark for some time, but suffered great perse- 
cution for the truth. He dicd 21 June, 1697, 
and was interred in the burying-ground at Bun- 


hill Fields. J. A. B. 





I have now before me a book published in 1654, 
which is also dedicated “to God;” the title is as 
follows : — 

“The Dividing of the Hooff, cr seeming Contradictions 
throughout Sacred Scriptures, distinguished, resolved, 
. 1 apply’d, — For the strengthening of the Faith of the 

eble, Doubtful, and Weake, in wavering Times. By 
Willis Streat, Master of Arts, Preacher of the Word, in 


the County of Devon, 1654.” 
W. H. Burns. 
Cato asks: “Are any instances known of a book 
being de «dicated to Almighty God?” An affirma- 
tive reply is given in the opening passage of The 
Last Judgment, a poem from the pen of an — 
mous author. W.G 








MEDAL FOR THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR, 
1779-1783. 
(2™ S. ix. 176.) 

Only four gold med: als were struck to commemo- 
rate this memorable siege, which were awarded by 
the king to wovetnee Eliott and the three Ger- 
m an genera Is who assist ed i in tl ic dk fence. (Dods- 
le y" s Ann. Reg v. 1784-5 ), p- 236. ) ‘hese were Re- 
den, Lamotte, and Sydow. ¥: 

In this limited distribution an unjust prefer- 


| which had been given to his 


generals, to the exclusion of the gallant Lieut.- 
Governor Sir Robert Boyd, and 4. > successful 
chief engineer, Sir William Green, both of equal 
rank, at least, to the favoure: ; Germans. 

By General Eliott’s letter in “N. & Q.,” 2™ §, 
ix. 176., it is evident that pt al medals only were 
presented by him to the Hanoverian brigade, so 
that the gold medal in the British Museum must, 
I presume, be one of those given by the king to 
the four generals. 

It is said by Major Heise, that “ Lord Heath- 
field, as a token of gratitude, appropriated his 
prize-money towards casting medals in gold and 
silver, which, with the king’s permission, he caused 
to be distributed to every officer and soldier who 
had the honour toserve under him.” (United Service 
Journal, 1842, ii. p. 238.) As the major does not 
support himself by authority, I conceive he has 
erred; and I have good reason for saying so, 
having unavailingly tried to verify his statement. 

Lord Heathfield’s share of prize-money was about 
2000/., (see ae iter’s Siege of Gibraltar) ; but, 
generous as the * Cock of the Rock” was known to 
be, his only outlay for medals, as far as discovery at 
present makes us aware of it, appears to have been 
the sum of 500/., more or less, to do honour to the 
Hanoverian contingent. And yet there is a stray 
ray of light dimly showing up a gift (about which 
there is no record) as co-extensive as the garrison 
itself. 

A gentleman at Gibraltar named Francis has in 
his possession a medal (one of a number said to be 
east from the copper taken from the junk-ships), 
father, Antonio 
Francia, a Portuguese, at that time a corporal inthe 
soldier-artificer company, now Royal Engineers, 
As this Antonio Francia possessed no merit beyond 
that attaching in an equal degree to his fellows, 





| and was not more conspicuous than they for those 


soldierly qualities which mark men out for dis- 
tinction, it is natural to conclude that a similar 
honourable award was made to every defender of 
the fortress. 

Of the junk-ship medal I have two drawings be- 
fore me. In form it is unlike anything we have 
ever seen given for military services. Its shape is 
almost an oval (142 inches by 1,5,), with a pro- 
jection at the top interrupting the line of curve, 
in which is a rectangular opening for a ribbon to 
pass through. The medal is about the thickness 
of a penny, and bears on its edge (so I am in- 
formed) the name of the corpor: al who received 
it. On the obverse, across the field, is this inscrip- 
tion — 

GIR CALP OBSESSA 
HISP. PRUSTRATA 
FAVENTE DEO 
ET 
TE DUCE 
G. AUG. ELIOTT 

rk. 
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On the reverse, in the field, is a ship on fire, and 
within the legend line is the motto, URENS NON 
tucens. Under the ship is xu. sep., and in the 
exergue below A. ©. C. MDCCLXXXII. 


Can the junk-ship medals be those alluded to 
by Major Heise as made of the prec ious metals ? 
Of the gold medals to the generals, and silver 
ones to the Hanoverians, there can now be no 
question; but of the issue of gold and silver 
medals to the entire garrison there certainly is 
great doubt, and so there is of the issue of copper 
‘ but the existence of one only is sufficient to 
give colour to the belief that there was a general 
distribution of the junk-ship sort. 

There is, as you will see, much curious confu- 
sion about ‘these medals which it would be worth 

since it seems there is no 
mention of the whole facts in any work with 
which the military world is acquainted.’ If it be 
established that medals were distributed to every 
soldier at the siege, probably this is 
so recognised in this country, by 


ones 5 


while to investigate, 


officer and 
the first St rvik e 
any general or government. 

A friend whom I employed to make inquiries 
about this junk-ship medal informed me it was 
the only one he ever saw at the fortress; and 
from this I conclude it must be very rare. 


M.S. R. 


ed 


Brompton Barracks. 





SHAKSPEARE’S JUG. 
(2° S. ix. 198.) ' 


Having for many years been in the habit of 


preserving cuttings from magazines, newspapers, 
&c., from any scrap in which historical information 
relating to Shakspeare occurs, I have among my 
Shakspeariana the advertisement of the sale of 
the Shakspeare jug by auction at Tewkesbury on 
the 11th May, 1841. I have preserved also a 
copy of A Few Remarks, Traditionary and De- 
scriptive, respecting the celebrated Shakspeare Jug 
publicly exhibited at the Great Industrial Exhi- 


bition of 1853 by permission of Mrs. Fletcher of 


Glocester, written by the Firm of Messrs. Kerr, 
Binns & Co. of Worcester, Mrs. Fletcher having 
entrusted them with it to manufacture at their 
China Works a perfect facsimile. Messrs. Kerr 
& Co. give the following histury and authentication 
of the jug : — 

“ As this interesting relic was never, until the last three 
years, out of the possession of the collateral descendants 
of the ‘immortal bard of Avon,’ it becomes necessary to 
trace its history. Its present possessor purchased it from 
a daughter of the late James Kingsbury, Esq., of Tewkes- 
bury, whose wife inherited it from her mother. This 
lady, whose name was Richardson, was, through her 
husband, whom she survived, related to the Hart family, 
direct descendants of Shakspere’s sister Joan; and the 
Harts having fallen into depressed circumstances, gave 
up the Jug to their relative, Mr. Richardson, in compen- 
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sation for a considerable debt owing to him about 1787, 
Sarah Hart, who thus disposed of the Jug, was fifth in 
descent from Shakspere’s sister Joan, who married Wil- 
liam Hart, of Stratford-on-Avon, and previously to this 
the Harts had constantly kept the Jug as brought into 
their family by Joan Shakspere. 

“It appears from Shakspere’s will, that he left his sister 
Joan all his wearing apparel, together with the house in 
which he was born, besides which, other property that 
had been Shakspere’s was devised to wee Hart family by 
Lady Barnard, the granddaughter of Shakspere, in m 
the line of Shakspere’s own body termin ate l. It therefore 
becomes certain that various relics of Shakspere were at 
one time in their these, however, none 
appear to have been treasured with any care except this 
Jug, which was ever denominated Shakspere’s, as having 
truly belonged to the immortal bard. 

“ The subsequent history of the Jug is as follows: — It 
descended to Miss Richardson, who married James Kings- 
bury, Esq., of Tewkesbury, and from them it passed to 
her daughter, who - it to Edwin Lees, Esq. of Fort- 
hampton Cc ttage, and thus for a period it passed out of 
he family. in’ M 7. 1841, it was offered for sale among 
Mr. Lees’ other effects, and some members of the Hart 
family attended in the hope of getting back amongst 
them this interesting relic and link of connection between 





wl 





possession. or 





them and Shakspere; but the price went higher than 
their means, and it was knocked down to Mr. James Ben- 
nett, printer, of Tewkesbury, for twenty guineas and the 
auction duty. Mr. Bennett sold it to Miss Turberville, a 
lady residing near Cheltenham, for 50/., and in June last 
it was again offered for sale by auction among the other 


property of the last-named lady. Mrs. Fletcher, of Glou- 
cester, who is descended from the Harts, was among the 
bidders for the Jug. Several other persons also attended 
for the purpose of purchasing it; but in consideration of 
the anxiety which Mrs, Fletcher evinced to get back into 
her family a relic which was so greatly prized, they with- 
drew their opposition, and allowed her to be the purchaser 
at 19 guineas and the auction duty. Now, Mrs, Fletcher 
and her husband are in that situation in life to whom the 
setting up a fraudulent and fictitious character for this 
Jug would be seriously injurious; but they are also not 
so affluent as to make it a matter of indifference that they 
should spend 19 guineas uselessly. Indeed, nothing but 
a strong feeling of family ties and pride of Shaksperian 
ancestry could have induced them to make such a sacri- 
fice of money, which has been further very greatly in- 
creased by the handsome and elaborately carved case 
which they caused to be manufactured in order to pre- 
serve their cherished relic from accidental injury. 

“ The authentic history of this Jug, then, goes so far 
back as the lifetime of Sarah Hart, born in 1 
abouts; previously to which time it had evidently been a 
household god in the Hart family. It is true the Jug is 
not mentioned in Shakspere’s will. It would be very 
surprising if it were: it had no intrinsic value. As well 
might we expect him to enumerate all his domestic 
utensils. Its value accrued after the great poet’s di leath, 
and was prized because it had been Shakspere’s, and not 
from any prec iousness of material or manufacture; and 
yet for the time at which it was made, it is an interesting 
artistic curiosity,—while the ; groups of Heathen divinities, 
with which it is surrounded, add to the regard in which 
it cannot fail to be held by any person at all familis ar with 
the writings of the immortal bard, and who can call to 
mind the numberless mythological allusions with whic h 
his plays abound.” 









30, or there- 


Should the editor of “N. & Q.” receive no other 


and more authentic reply to the question of his 
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correspondent CLAMMILD, the above is forwarded 
by J. M. Gurren. 
7 Worcester. 


An excellent facsimile of this jug is manufac- 
tured by Kerr, Binns and Co., and with it is given 
1 History af the Original. Its antiquity is denied 
by Marryatt, in the second edition of his work on 
Pottery. He says it was certainly not made be- 
fure the year 1700. GILBERT. 


SINGULAR CUSTOM: 
DURIE. 


. ix. 38. 106. 


BURGHEAD: CLAVIE: 
Qs 169.) 

Two of your correspondents having taken the 
trouble to reply to my communication on this 
subject, I beg permission to make a few additional 
remarks. 

My statement (2°¢ S. ix. 38.) that the “ durie” is 
“a small artificial eminence,” must be taken in close 
connexion with what immediately follows: “and 
interesting as being a portion of the ancient for- 
tifieations, spared probably on account of its being 
used for this purpose.” In fact, it is merely a 
part ol the innermost of three ramparts, chietly of 
earth, that defended the entrance to the fort, and 
be ars no resemblance eithe r in structure or ap- 

earance to a “little tower” (2S. ix. 106.) The 
reular heap of stones,” or their modern sub- 
stitute, the “small round column,” might be so 
denominated with some propriety; but it is in- 
variably to the mound of earth and stones that 
the term is applied. As compared with the whole 
extent of the promontory, the “ durie” may cer- 
tainly be said to be ‘“‘ near the point” still, it is at 
some distance from the actual extremity. These 
explanations are due to your correspondent, who 
has been led to suggest turris as its origin. 

Iam not aware that the two words requiring 
elucidation are ever used in such a relation to 
each other as their derivation from Janus (Thor) 
Claviger (2°4 S, ix. 169.) would necessarily imply. 
The one si imply denotes the blazing barrel carried 
in procession through Burghead on the last day 
of the year, and the other the spot where it 
is finally de posited ; otherwise, they are per- 
fectly distinct. I may also venture to ‘hint that it 
is by no means certain that a single Roman ever 
saw “Burghead , except perhaps from the decks of 
Agricola’s fleet ; far less that that people have left 
there any traces of their language and customs, 
In introducing the subject, I thought it right to 
state shortly the various opinions that have been 
brought forward regarding its fortifications; but 
it might also have be en added, that by many who 
have made e wly Scottish history their ‘study 





Me 


doubts are entertained regarding the correctness | 


of much of what has been written on the Romans 
in North Britain by Ray, Chalmers, and others. 
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So far as is now known, not a single vestige of 
anything indubitably Roman has ever been dis- 
covered at Burghead. The fortifications and the 
well have, it is true, been both claimed as such, 
but scarcely one of those whose names give weight 
to what they have written speak from personal ob- 
servation. In my former communication I noticed 
the way in which the latter had been made “a 
double debt to pay,” by so respectable an autho- 
rity as Stuart. The description of, it furnished 
to Pinkerton, to which reference was at the 
time made, is, I now find, both meagre and calcu- 
lated to mislead; yet it was solely in consequence 
of the existence of “this singular reservoir” that 


sule 


| he was induced, after writing very doubtingly re- 


garding the progress of the Roman arms in Cale- 
donis a, to admit in the “ Advertisement” the pro- 
bability of their having been pushed as far as the 
Moray Frith. ‘The tone of triumph in which the 
learned and indefatigable Chalmers (Preface, p. 
vill.) points to the discovery, “since Caledonia 
was sent to press,” of this “ Roman bath,” as re- 


moving “a very slight doubt which remained 
whether the Burgh-head of Moray had been a 


Roman station,” is highly excusable after his 
elaborate Commentary on the Jtinera of Richard. 
The excavation, however, is nothing but a well, 
roughly and unsymmetrically hewn out of the 
sandstone rock, and apparently very unlike the 
handiwork of the “masters of the world.” ‘The 
inference sought to be drawn from the fortifica- 
tions seems equally open to suspicion. On a 
recent visit to the village I found that a complete 
section of the remains, still considerable, of the 
north bulwark of the fort had been lately exposed 
by quarrying operations. ‘The appearances it pre- 
sents are somewhat diflicult to explain, and in 
skilful hands might be made to reveal a lost page 
in the history of the stronghold ; but they are, at 
all events it appears to me, totally irreconcilable 
with the supposition that any portion of the work 
was constructed by the Romans. ‘The historical 
evidence in favour of a Roman occupation is as 
unsatisfactory as the archeological. ‘The lati- 
tudes and longitudes of Ptolemy, the only classi- 
cal writer by whom mention is made of any portion 
of the Scottish mainland north of the Tay, with 
the solitary exception of "Opxis &xpoy (Dunnet 
Head) noted by Diodorus Siculus, are quite in- 
sufficient for fixing the exact localities of the 
names in his tables, especially those of towns ; and 
could this be successfully done, it is at best but 
an assumption to set them down as p Rem an stations. 
Regarding Trepwrdy (The Winged 
Camp), which some would identify with Bure- 
head, we merely learn that it was a town of the 
Odaxoudyo (Vacomagi), situated, according to the 
common readings of his degrees, at some distance 
inland from the Ovdpap eforxvois (the Estuary of the 
Varar). 
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The genuineness of the De Situ Britannia has 
been so often questioned, particularly by the 
more recent writers on the Roman geography of 
Britain, that, till the matter is put beyond dis- 
pute, if that be possible, it were contrary to every 
canon of historical investigation to admit it as 
decisive evidence in favour of an opinion that, but 
for its supposed authority, would in all probability 
never have been broached. And, as Dr. Daniel 
Wilson has justly remarked, even were its genu- 


ineness established, its value to northern anti- | 


quaries must still be an open question. 

I may embrace this opportunity to correct a 
mistatement in my former notice of Burghead, 
which I was led to make by want of access to 
Torfaeus in the original. In stating (2™ S. ix. 38.) 
that “it is certainly the burgh or fort of Moray, 
said by Torfaeus (Orcades) to have been built 
(circa A.p. 850) by Sigurd, a Norwegian chief... 
and which is elsewhere mentioned by him as a 
Norwegian stronghold under the name of Eccials- 
bacea,” I presumed upon the correctness of what 
purports to be a translation of those portions of 
the Orcades that relate to the transactions of the 
Northmen on the mainland of Scotland, given by 
Cordiner as an Appendix to his Antiquities and 
Scenery of the North of Scotland (London, 1780). 
A friend having kindly sent me extracts of those 
passages in which Torfaeus refers to the so-called 
fort and to Eccialsbacea, I now find that they 
will by no means bear the construction which 
Cordiner has put upon them. He says : — 

“Tanta potentia, dignitate, opulentia, auctus Sigurdus, 


cum Thorsteino Rufo societate inita, fines regni, ultra | 


limitem insularum, quem Oceanus prescripsit, longe pro- 
tulit: nam Cathanesiam et Sudurlandum, usque ter- 
minum Eckialdsbackam dictum, Scotiw provincias, in 
ditionem simul conjunctis viribus redegerunt. Codex Fla- 
teyensis universam Catanesiam magnamque Scotix par- 
tem, Rossiam et Moraviam subactam, oppidumque ab 
eco in australi Moravia exstructum, nomine omisso me- 
morat.” — Orcades, lib. i. cap. iv. p. 12. 

Again : — 

“. . . ad Dufeyras (Banff, probably,) oppidum Scoti« 
navigat inde circa Moraviam ad Eckialdsbackam, exinde 
ad Atjoklas ad Comitem Maddadum profectus.”— Orcades, 
lib. i. cap. xxvi. p. 113, 

The town built by Sigurd was thus situated in 
the south part of Moray, and cannot have been 
Burghead ; and Eckialdsbacka was distinct from 
either. Mr. J. J. A. Worsaae, whose decision 
will scarcely be disputed, remarks : — 

“ Sigurd, the first conqueror of Sutherland, is said to 
have extended his dominion as far as Ekkjalsbakke. As 
bakki, in the ancient language, signifies the bank of a 
river, there cannot be the least doubt that Ekkjal is the 
river Oykill, which still forms the southern boundary of 
Sutherland.” — Account of the Danes and Norwegians in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, p. 260. 


This correction must not, however, be held as 
invalidating the opinion that Burghead was at one 
time in possession of the Northmen. It appears 





that having in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury defeated the Scots in a great battle fought 
near Kinloss, the Danes took the towns of Elgin 
and Nairn (Buchanan says Forres), putting the 
garrisons to the sword, and settled themsclves 
along the coast. Soon after, they were in their 
turn overthrown at Mortlach, in Banffshire, by 
Malcolm II., and obliged to relinquish most of 
their newly-acquired possessions in Moray ; re- 
taining, however, Burghead, which they had greatly 
strengthened. But in the year 1012, Cnute 
(Canute), afterwards King of England, who had 
been sent by his father, Svend (Sweyn), with 
a large fleet and army to retrieve past. disasters, 
being vanquished by the Scots at Cruden, on the 
coast of Buchan, where he had landed, a treaty 
was concluded, according to which the invaders 
agreed to abandon all former conquests, and to eva- 
cuate Burghead, which was thus the last stronghold 
they held in the Lowlands of Scotland. (Account 
of the Danes, §¢c., pp. 214—217.) 

At p. 83. of the work to which I have just re- 
ferred, and which I regret I had not an oppor- 
tunity of consulting till after my first Note was 
written, the following passage occurs : — 

“ Yule, or the mid-winter feast, was in the olden times, 
as it still partly is, the greatest festival in the countries 
of Scandinavia. Yule bonfires were kindled round about 
as festival fires to scare witches and wizards . . . and the 
descendants of the Northmen in Yorkshire and the an- 
cient Northumberland, do not even now neglect to place 
a large piece of wood on the fire at Christmas Eve. Su- 
perstitious persons do not, however, allow the whole to 
be consumed, but take it out of the fire again in order to 
preserve it until the following year.” 

One cannot read this without being reminded 
of the embers of the “ Clavie,” “ carried home and 
carefully preserved as charms against witchcraft” 
(2"4 S. ix. 39.); but the Burghead ceremony has 
still peculiarities which render it worthy of spe- 
cial attention. In the Introduction to the Sixth 
Canto of Marmion, Sir Walter Scott alludes to 
the dances of the Vikings round their Christmas 
fires : — 

“ Even, heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At Iol more deep the mead did drain ; 
High on the beach his galleys drew, 
And feasted all his pirate crew ; 
Then forth, in frenzy, could they hie, 
While wildly-loose their red locks fly, 
And dancing round the blazing pile, 
They make such barbarous mirth the while, 
As best might to the mind recall 





The boisterous joys of Odin’s hall.” 
But enough, I think, has already appeared m 
“N. & Q.” to establish the Scandinavian origin of 
the “ Clivie”: whether either of your correspol- 


| dents (2™' S. ix. 106. 169.) has hit upon its ety- 
| . , >» 
| mology, or that of “Durie,” I shall not presume 


to decide. James MacponaLp- 


Elgin, 
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Bisnor Ilorstey’s Sermons (2™ §., ix. 197.)— 
Your correspondent Atrrep T. Lee must have 
been misinformed respecting “the two Sermons 
on the Syrophenician woman.” They were pub- 
lished in 1812 in the third volume of the Bishop's 
Sermons, edited by his son the Rev. Heneage 
Horsley, then residing at Dundee. In the “ Ad- 
vertisement” prefixed he distinctly ascribes them 
all to his father, and they bear internal evidence 
of the bishop's ———- I heard him preach 
both of them in the parish church of Bromley in 
Kent. My first visit in that neighbourhood was 
in the autumn of 1797; the bishop was translated 
to St. Asaph in 1802. It must, therefore, have 
been in one of my visits between those two periods 
that I heard them preached Epw. Hawains. 

In answer to your correspondent’s Query re- 
garding the descendants of Bishop Horsley, the 
George Horsley mentioned is the son of the 
bishop's half-brother George Zachary Horsley. 
Bishop Horsley's only child was the late Heneage 
Horsley, Dean of Dundee, by whom all the edi- 
tions of the bishop’s works were prepared for pub- 
lication. Any mistake in the MSS. is, therefore, 
extremely improbable. M. C. H. 

Jesuit Erigram (2™ S. ix. 161.) —In the 
Sutherland “Clarendon,” in the Bodleian Library, 
tom. iii, pt. 11. p. 198., is an engraving of the de- 
capitation of Charles I.; the head is falling off: 
on which some Jesuit at the time wrote the fol- 
lowing epigram :— 

“Projicis in ventum caput, Angla Ecclesia! casum 

Si caput est, salvum corpus an esse potest ?” 


See Evelyn's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 98. sqq. 4to. E. 


Kine Davin'’s Morner (1* S. viii. 539., ix. 42. ; 
2" S. ix. 82.)— The words of Jerome (on 2 
Kings [Samuel] xvii. 25.), where Abigail is called 
the daughter of Nahash, are “ Est etiam Naas, qui 
et Isai pater David, sicut in Paralipomenon de- 
monstratur, ubi enumeratis filiis Isai, legitur 
quorum sorores fuerunt Saruie et Abigail.” The 
only authority, therefore, on which Jerome relies 
for the identity of Nah: ash and Jesse is the pas- 
sage (1 Chron. ii. 13. 16.) where Abigail is stated 
to be the daughter of Jesse. And as ‘he furnishes 
no evidence, from tradition or otherwise, that 
Jesse had two names, we may infer with Tremel- 
lius and Junius, that Nahash was the mother of 
Abigail. The facts stated in Scripture are that 
Abigail was David's sister and Jesse's douches 
(1 Chron, ii. 13. 15, 16. )s and she was also the 
daughter of Nahash (2 Sam. xvii. 25.). Further, 
the number of Jesse’ 8 ‘children bei sing not more 
than eight sons (1 Sam. xvi. 10, 11., xvii. 12—14.) 
and two daughters, when Samuel passed the sons 
in review for the selection of one of them for king, 
we may reasonably infer that Jesse had only one 
wife, and that wife was Nahash, consequently 
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David's mother. ‘This inference is preferable to 
that of Jesse being also named Nahash. Kenni- 
cott, in his instructions to Bruns fur collating 
Hebrew MSS. of the Old Testament, directed 
ope cial attention to the word Nahash (2 Sam. xvii. 
25.) supposing that some copies might read Jesse 
in the place of Nahash, but no such reading could 
be found Eichhorn’ 3 Repert. xiii. 221.). Tcannot 
discover in the Talmud or Koran any allusion to 
David's mother. T. J. Buckron. 
Lichfield. 


Spreitinc away (2™ §S. ix. 96.) — This prac- 
tice appears to have prevailed even after the act 
for its suppression was passed. The Beauties of 
England (Oxon. p- 300.) quotes an anecdote on 
the subject, to illustrate the integrity and good 
talents of Sir John Holt as Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench, to which ow was ap- 
pointed in the first year of William IIL : 


“There happened in his time a riot occasioned by the 
practice of decoying young persons to the plantations, 
who were confined at a house in Holborn (Query, which, 
and to whom did it belong?] till they could be shipped 
off. Notice of the riot being x sent to Whitehall, a party 
of military were ordered out, but before they marched 
an officer was sent to the Chief Justice to desire him to 
send some of his people with the soldiers. Holt asked 
the officer what he intended to do if the mob refused to 
disperse? ‘My Lord (replied he) we have orders to fire 
on them.’ ‘ Have you so? (said Holt;) then observe 
what I say: if one man is killed I will take care that you 
and every soldier of your party shall be hanged. Sir, ac- 
quaint those who sent you, that no officer of mine shall 
attend soldiers; and let them know likewise, that the 
laws of this land are not to be executed by the sword. 
These things belong to the civil power, and you have no- 
thing to do with them.’ So saying he dismissed the 
officer, proceeded to the spot with his tipstaves, and pre- 
vailed on the populace to disperse, on a promise that 
should be done, and the abuse remedied.” 

S. M.S. 

MorTors oF REGIMENTS (2™ §. ix. 221.)— 
“ Nec aspera terrent” is the motto of that noble 
regiment the 3rd (or King’s own) Light Dra- 
They have, or h: ud, it upon everything ; 
standards, plate, table-linen ; even upon the wine 
decanters; and I well remember, many years ago, 
dining at their mess, where an ancient gentleman, 


eoons. 


| a guest, asked Captain Gubbins (a noble fellow, 


killed shortly after at Waterloo, in the 13th Dra- 
goons) very gravely, “Pray, Capt. G., what means 
this motto on your glass?” “ It me: ins, Sir,” said 
Gubbins, with equal gravity, “ Never mind how 
roush the port is.” This was before the mess- 
days of champagne and claret, which, amongst 
other regimental follies, have created a scarcity 
of cornets. o. 
Soutm Sea House anp tHe Excise Orrice 
(2™' S. vi. 326.)—No satisfactory reply has as yet 
appe: ared to my Query, Who were the architects 
of these buildings ? I have the pleasure of stating 
that a gentleman connected with the 
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latter named building has very kindly searched | vice at 804 ; those serving in Great Britain at 670; 


the books in the office, and was enabled to in- 
form me that the Excise Office, Old Broad Street, 
was designed by William Robinson. This con- 


] 


firms the memorandum I mentioned as having | 


been found amongst my father’s papers. 
W. Robinson, no doubt, at that time held an ap- 
ointment in the Board of Works. While lately 
nies into the “ Crowle Pennant” in the Print 
Room of the British Museum, I found a print of 
the building, with “ W. Robinson, Archt.,” and 
“ Engraved by J. Robinson,” upon it, which is 
corroborative evidence. Of the South Sea House, 
I have not obtained any information as to its 
atchitect. Wyatt Parwortn, Archt. 


Lonpon Riots, 1780 (2™ S. ix. 198. 250.)—In 
reply to your correspondent Moricervs, allow 
me to subjoin a list of the militia regiments aggre- 
gated in the metropolis on the occasion of the 
above tumults : — 

Commanded by. 
Lieut.-Col. Commandant, Thomas 
Watson Ward. 
Hans Sloane, M.P., F.RS. 
Sir Rich. Worsley, Bart., M.P. 


Regiments. 
Cambridge - - 


North Hampshire - 
South Hampshire - 


Hertfordshire - - 

Northampton - - Henry, Earl of Sussex. 
Northumberland - Lord Algernon Percy, M.P. 
Oxford - - - Lord Chas. Spencer, M.P. 


Francis Viscount Beauchamp, M.P. 
Sir George Savile, Bart., M.P. 
Sir Ralph Milbanke, Bart., M.P. 


Warwick - - 
Ist West York - 
North York - - 

The above were summoned up in aid of the 
regular forces, which were: 

The Horse Guards. 

The Horse Grenadier Guards. 

The three Regiments of Foot Guards. 
3rd (King’s Own) Dragoons. 

4th (Queen’s Own) Dragoons. 

7th Light Dragoons. 

16th Light Dragoons. 

2nd Regiment of Foot. 

18th Regiment of Foot. 

22nd Regiment of Foot. 

The militia regiments, with the exception of the 
Warwick and Ist West York, were encamped in 
Hyde and St. James's Parks. The Warwick were 
stationed in Southwark, and the Ist West York 
were in camp in the gardens of the British 
Museum. 

[It is curious to contrast the little preparation 
existent at that period, for encountering both our 
foreign and domestic enemies, with that which 
prevails at the present moment. We then num- 
bered, successively, eighty-four regiments of fvot, 
which were thus distributed: — — 


In America - - - - ° - - 43 
In Great Britain - - ~ ~ © e 17 
In Ireland - « o e e e - 14 
At Gibraltar, the West Indies, Minorca, &c. - 10 


The effective strength of each of these regi- | 


ments was designated at—those on foreign ser- 


This | 
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and those in the Irish establishment at 474. But 
when we consider the nature of their services and 
various circumstances considerable subtractions 
must be made in many instances from these num- 
bers. The militia was then most advantageously 
constituted, upon the plan enacted at the com- 


| mencement of the reign of George III.; and the 
| men being balloted for, all deficiencies of com- 


plement were immediately replaced by fresh re- 
cruits. The system of qualification by freehold 
property in the respective counties being required 


| of the field officers and captains (the last to the 


} 
James Viscount Cranbourne, M.P. 


value of 2002. per annum), made the service very 
popular, and much desired by persons of rank and 
influence in the different counties. , 

The newspapers of June, 1780, mention the 
following regiments of militia as being quartered 
in Hyde Park on the above occasion : — 


Cambridge. Oxford. 
Southwark. Northumberland. 
North Hants, And one of York. 
The Warwickshire also arrived in London from 
Plymouth. GILBERT, 


Mepat or James III. (2™ S. ix. 144.) —I am 
glad to be able to give some information upon 


| the occasion on which this and other medals were 


struck. It is worthy of remark that on one 
medal the sails are filled with a fair wind, and the 
other with an adverse wind. 

No. 1. A ship with sails set, and a fair wind. 
Legend, “sac. 3. D. G. M. B, F. ET. H. REX.” Rev. 
St. Michael and the dragon. Legend, “ soxt. pEo. 
GLORIA.” 

No. 2. A ship with sails set, and the wind ad- 
verse. Legend, “1Ac. 111. D. G. M. B. F. ET. H. B.” 
The reverse the same as No. 1. 

Nos. 1. and 2. were struck to present to such 
persons as came to the nominal king to be cured 
of scrofulous affections by his touch. 


W. D. Haaearp. 


Navat Bariap (2™ S. ix. 80.) — The ballad 
of which Mr. Pracock gives a fragment was most 
probably never in print at all; and as it refers to 
the exploits of the “ Kent” Capt. Thomas Ma- 
thews (not Sir Thomas) in the action fought by 
Sir George Byng with a Spanish fleet of superior 
force off Messina in the year 1718, it is probably 


| forgotten by the present race of old sailors. There 


may, however, be found some veteran in Green- 
wich Hospital, or elsewhere, who can rem mber 
to have heard it in his youth, and who may be 


| able to supply what is lacking ; but, judging from 


the fragment quoted, it would hardly be worth 
the trouble. By far the greater number of songs 
| which in my younger days were popular with 
seamen owed their origin to some forecastle 
laureate, and never existed in print. It is quite 
| mistake to suppose, as many persons do, that 
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the so-called sea of Dibdin 
generally accepted by sailors; they 
much with nautical blunders and 
The popular ditties in my time were about as 


were 
abound too 
absurdities, 


songs 


ever | 


rude as the specimen given by Mr. Peacock, and | 


generally celebrated the adventures or exploits of 


a favourite vessel or hero, who otherwise probably 
would not have found a “sacred poet.” An 
ordinary writer of songs or ballads would, in the 
case before us, have most likely sung the glorious 


victory gained by the fleet, and have taken the | 


admiral commanding for his hero; but the crew 
of the “ Kent” had good reason to be proud of 
the share which their ship took in the action ; 
she was the fastest sailer, and ran through the 
thick of the enemy’s fleet, of which two ships, the 
“St. Philip,” 74 guns, and the “St. Carlos,” 60 
guns, struck to her alone. And I have no doubt 
that one of her crew composed the song in ques- 
tion in honour of her and of her gallant captain. 
It was on the occasion of this action that the most 
laconic dispatch on record, next to the famous 
“veni, vidi, vici,” was received by Sir G. Byng 


from Captain Walton, whom he had detached | 


from his main body with six ships to cut off a 
Spanish squadron which had tacked in shore to 
escape from him: — 

“Sir,—We have taken or destroyed all the Spanish 
vessels which were upon the coast, number and descrip- 
tion as per margin. 

&e. 
WALTON.” 


“Tam 


“G 





These ships “as per margin,” comprised three 
line-of-battle-ships, five frigates, three bomb ves- 


S. H. M. 


sels, and a store ship! 
Hodnet. 


Pers pe Renicievses (2" §. ix, 90. 187.)—This 
ridiculous name is not peculiar to the French. 
The Germans have their Nonnen-fiérze, but made 
differently from the articles described by F. A. 
Carrineton, which, however, are still served at 
some tables. They are equally made of thin 
batter, but it is dropped into the frying-pan 
through a funnel, and made in long light strips, 
crossing over one another, and forming a very 
pe dish, which has often been partaken of 
by > a 






Cuarkine tur Doors (2™ S. ix. 112.) —A 
curious instance of this custom is recorded in the 
Spiritual Quixote, where the Jacobite Barber takes 
Jerry Tugwell 

“Into a long Gallery which led to the principal Bed- 
ch amb rs, on the doors of which the Qluartermaster with 
chalk (and afterwards traced over with white lead by 
Way of curiosity) the names of the Prince, Lord Ogilvy, 
Pitsligo, and other Rebel Chiefs who, in their w ay to 
Derby, having halted one night in Ashbourne, had been 
quartered in this Gentleman's house.”—Vol. iii. p. 90. 


W. IL. Laman. | 


Fulham. 


EARTHQUAKES IN THE Unttep Kincpom (2 §, 
ix. 142.)—According to the Europische Mercu- 
rius for the months of October, November, and 
December of the year 1690, the common of 
Strathleford*, in consequence of an earthquake, 
was crushed by the fall of a mountain. This 
happened in November of the said year. Sixteen 
persons were reported missing ; one had lost his 
wits; a number of cattle and horses were killed; 
and the locality where the mountain had stood 
was changed into a pool three miles in circum- 
ference. J. H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht, Feb. 28, 1860. 


Dr. Dryaspust will find an account of some of 
these phenomena in a small volume by Doolittle, 
Earthquakes Explained and Improved, occasioned 
by the late Earthquake, Sept. 8, 1692, in London, 
1703. It also contains an account of an earth- 
quake April 6, 1580, with prayers on the subject, 
and especially that of 1692. G. Orror. 


“ Hicu Lire petrow Srarrs” (2°* S, ix. 142.)— 
The last edition of the Biographia Dramatica 
(1812), which Mr. Write does not seem to have 
consulted, attributes this farce to Townley, with 
the following remarks : — 

“This piece has been often ascribed to Mr. Garrick; 
but, as we now know, without foundation. Mr. Dibdin, 
who professes some particular knowledge as to this sub- 


| ject, says that Dr. Hoadly had a hand in it; and there 


were other persons who were in the secret, but who con- 
ceived the subject to be rather ticklish. 

“ We believe that we have now, however, duly assigned 
the authorship of this piece absolutely to Mr. Townley ; 
of which fact the late Mr. Murphy became satisfied before 
his death, from the testimonials of James Townley, Esq., 
of Ramsgate and Doctors’ Commons, the author’s son; 
and it was Mr. M.’s intention to have corrected the fact, 
in a second edition of his Life of Garrick.” 

Possibly some of your correspondents may be 
able to afford information as to the nature of the 
testimony given by Mr. Townley, jun., in support 
of his father’s claim. W. H. Husk, 


DoMINUS REGNAVIT A LIGNo (2™ S§, viii. 470+ 
516.; ix. 127.) — Perhaps it may be pertinent to 
note how this text stands in Cardinal Mai’s lately 
published splendid edition of the Vatican Codex, 
‘O Kipws e@aclrevoev® kal yap KataépOwoe tiv oikoupe- 
vnv. This slightly differs from the present text 
of the Septuagint by retaining the v in e8acidcuoer 
before a consonant. Considering this difference, 
is it not an indication that a vowel originally fol- 
lowed it? This, of course, would be ax) rod EvAod. 
In fine, St. Justin’s accusation is, I think, conclu- 
sive evidence that this originally formed part of 
the text; and, if so, it must have been a very 
common Latin text, until the translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures by St. Jerome ; for although 
the Jtala was the prevailing version, yet in fact, as 





* Sutherland. 
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Lamy observes, Latin versions were then “ in- 
numerable.” I think it is highly probable that 
the very ancient copy of the Greek Scriptures 
lately discovered by ‘Tischendorf contains this 
clause. 

By the way, I have not yet seen in “N. & Q.” 
any reference to this most interesting and im- 
portant addition to Biblical treasures—the result 
of Prof. Tischendorf’s researches in the East, in 
virtue of a commission from the Emperor of 
Russia. This learned Professor has succeeded in 
finding a great number of MSS. of very high an- 
tiquity; but foremost stands the priceless treasure 
to which I have alluded —a perfect copy of the 
Greek Scriptures, both Old and New Testaments, 
which ‘Tischendorf pronounces to be as old as the 
beginning of the fourth century, and therefore 
synchronous with the first general council of 
Nic: He found it in a monastery on Mount 
Sinai. As some of the readers of “N. & Q.” have 
probably communications with St. Petersburg, it 
would be conferring a benefit on Biblical science, 
and a pleasure on many of your readers, if they 
could obtain from their correspondents, and trans- 
fer to your pages, any information on this and 
other passages that have given rise to Biblical 
controversy. Among the rest, it would be very 
interesting to know if the celebrated text of the 
Three Witnesses (1 John v. 7.) is to be found in 
the newly-discovered Codex. Joun WILtiaMs. 

Arno’s Court. 

Cocxape (2"¢ §S. vii. 304. 421.) —There are 
two questions in connexion with this subject upon 
which I should be glad to elicit some farther in- 
formation. 

1. Whether peers of the realm have any right 
to the use of the cockade in virtue of their pa- 
tents ? 

2. Whether the widows of deputy-lieutenants, 
or of officers of either service, are entitled to the 
cockade equally with the livery and armorial bear- 
ings of their deceased husbands ? G. B. 

In a letter to me, dated 6th March, 1860, Sir J. 
Bernard Burke (Ulster), author of the Peerage, 
&e. &e., says, “ I have no hesitation in saying that 
commissioned officers of volunteer corps are en- 
titled to the privilege of having cockades in their 
servants’ hats.” ‘This may probably settle the 
question discussed several times of late in “N. & 
Q.” As respects noncommissioned officers and 
privates, there can be no question that they are 
not entitled to the privilege. W.H 


Socasr Tree (2 §. viii. 498.) —In the re- 
marks made upon my Query about the meaning of 
the name Bocase, as applied to a stone now stand- 
ing, and a tree that once stood, in Brigstock 
orest, Northamptonshire, a quotation is intro- 
duced from Cox's Magna Britannia, referring to 
a tree in the same forest called “ King Stephen's 





~ 
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Oak,” and implying that perhaps this may have 
been the tree about which my inquiry was made. 
But they were two different trees, as I was al- 
ready aware, and will now show. King Stephen's 
oak, to which the Magna Britannia alludes, and 
which gave to one of the ridings in the forest the 
name of “Stephen Oak Riding,” is now quite 
gone; but an old woodman (only dead about four 
years since) knew and often pointed out to my 
informant the exact spot on which it stood, as he 
remembered when some portion of it still re- 
mained. This was a mile and a half, or rather 
more, from the site of the Bocase stone and tree. 
This fact rather interferes with the otherwise in- 
genious explanation of “ Buck-case,” as denoting 
the spot where the buck was cased, or flayed: as 
one can hardly suppose that, having shot a deer 
on one spot, they would carry it a mile and a half 
to flay it at another. They would either flay it 
where it was killed, or carry it home at once for 
the operation. So that I should be glad if your 
etymological readers would still consider my 
Query as open to another solution. H. W. 

Tiecat (24 S. ix. 97. 205.) — 

“The four chief sins of which he was guilty were dane- 
ing, ringing the bells of the parish church, playing at 
tipeat, and reading the history of Sir Bevis of Southamp- 
tom. 22 In the middle of a game of tipeat he paused, 
and stood staring wildly upwards with his stick in his 
hands.” — Macaulay’s Biographies, “Join Bunyan,” pp. 
30, 31. 

I saw the game played last Saturday in Francis 
Street, Walworth. R. W. 


Rev. N. Burt (2" S. ix. 172.) — Z. is informed 
that the Rev. Alfred N. Bull, B.A., the author of 
the Bricf Memoir of Nicholas Bull, LL.B., has 
selected and inserted in the memoir fifty-six pages 
of poems, hymns, and translations, but no dramatic 
pieces. D. Sepewick. 


Ipentity or Sr. Rapeacunpa anv Sr. Us- 
cumber (2" S. ix. 164.) —It occurs to me that 
this identity is not so well established by the 
circumstance that Queen Radegunda left her 
husband, King Clothaire IV.,— with that hus- 
band’s consent too, —and that St. Uncumber 
relieves weary ladies of their mates, as by the fol- 
lowing incident in the life of the Thuringian pa- 
troness of the Trinitarian order abroad, and of the 
members of it at Thellesford Priory, founded by 
Sir William Lucy of Charlecote. ‘The incident to 
which I have alluded is to this effect. (Queen 
Radegunda was one day walking in the gardens 
of her palace, when she heard groans proceeding 
from captives on the other side of the wall. They 
were weeping, and imploring pity, encumbered as 
they were with heavy fetters. The good and 
pious queen wept too at hearing those sounds of 
woe. She could not see the sufferers, but she 
could pray for them; and her prayers were 5° 
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efficacious that the captives were miraculously 
disencumbered of their fetters, and found them- 
selves free. In the pictorial representations of 
this worthy queen and saintly lady she is figured, 
crowned and veiled; a captive is kneeling at her 
fect, but in gratitude; for he is unencumbered, 
and his broken fetters are in Radegunda’s hands. 
J. Doran. 

Bumrtious AND Gumption (2"¢ §S. ix. 125.188.) 
—Sir E. L. B. Lytton, in My Novel, gives an amus- 
ing disquisition on the words gumption and bump- 
tious: — 

« ¢She was always—not, exactly proud like—but what 
I call gumptious.’ 

“*] never heard that word before,’ said the Parson. 
‘Bumptious indeed, though I believe it is not in the 
dictionary, has crept into familiar parlance, especially 
amongst young folks at school and college.’ 

“*Bumptious is bumptious, and gumptious is gump- 
tious,’ said the landlord. ‘ Now, the town beadle is 
bumptious, and Mrs. Avenel is gumptious.’ 

«*She is a very respectable woman,’ said Mr. Dale. 


, 
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Cenesratep Writer (2"¢ §. ix. 144.) — The 
writer alluded to is probably Robert Hall, the 
Baptist minister at Cambridge, whose widow died 
at the end of February last. Cottle records this 
incident of Hall: “He stated... that he had arisen 
from his bed in the middle of the night two or 
three times when projecting his ‘Sermon on In- 
fidelity’ to record thoughts, or to write down 


| passages that he feared might otherwise escape his 


“¢In course, Sir; all gumptious folks are: they value | 
themselves on their respectability, and look down on their | 


neighbours.’ 

“ Parson. ‘Gumptious—gumption. I think I remember 
the substantive at school; not that my master taught it 
tome. Gumption,—it means cleverness.’ 

“ Landlord, ‘ There’s gumption and gumptious! Gump- 
tion is knowing ; but when I say that sum un is gumptious, 
I mean—though that’s more vulgar like—sum an who does 
not think small beer of hisself. You take me, Sir?’” 

W.C. 

When the question about gumplion was first 
started, it at once struck me that it was con- 
nected with gawm, and gawmless ; at the same 
time the word bumptious suggested itself as being 
acorruption of presumptuous, to which it in the 
main corresponds, J. Eastwoop. 

Gumption, heedfulness, carefulness, acuteness of 
observation. It is still in use in the South of 
Scotland; from A.-S. eyman, geman ; from which, 
to gome, still in use in South of Scotland (but not 
found in Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary), to ob- 
serve, take heed, xzemen (Aucren Rime, passim). 

Bumptious, in common use in Lincolnshire, pre- 
In Holloway's Dict. of 
Provincialisms it is, “apt to take unintended af- 
fronts ; petulantly, and arrogantly.” J. Mn. 

A Roste Yerne (2"¢ S. ix. 178.) —Is roste 
yerne written for rostern? Rostrum would of 
course be perverted into restern. As the lectern 
(lettern, lettron, lectorne, lettrone, lutrin, lectries, 
lettires) made after the shape cf an eagle, with 
outspread wings, was and is used for reading the 
lesson, so would the rostern .be used as the pul- 
pit from which the people might be addressed. 

W. C. 

Would not rusty iron, or even a corruption of 
rostrum, be as good an explanation of this phrase 
as the one stated by your correspondent to be 
“ doubtless” the correct one ? J. Eastwoopn. 


sumptuous, pertinacious. 


memory.” (Early Recollections of Coleridge, 1837, 
vol. i. p. 107.) 

“Such,” as Johnson says, “is the labour of 
those who write for immortality.” ‘The practice 
I should think was and is common. No author 
who cares for intellectual economy should neglect 
it. The poet Campbell wrote part of his Lochiel 
in the middle of the night, after being “ bedded.” 

My late lamented friend Mrs. J. W. Loudon 
told me that she devoted some hours of every 
night, after having retired to her bed, to reading. 

Ilaving alluded to Cottle, I will finish this note 
with a Query. Is Joseph Cottle still alive? If 
not, when did he die ? * CLAMMILD. 

Atheneum Club. 


Ileranpic Drawines AnD Encravincs (2 S. 
viii. 471.; ix. 53.) — Acne appears to have con- 
fused a print of the death-warrant of King Charles 
I. with the original document. In Porny’s Ele- 
ments of Heraldry, 1795, p. 23, is the following 
passage :— 

“The first instance I have met with (of indicating 
tinctures in engraving) for English coats of arms, is in 
a print of the warrant for the execution of King Charles 
I. in which the tinctures of the arms, in several of the 
seals, are expressed with the lines now used. All the 
publications of English heralds, before that period, hay- 
ing in their cuts the tinctures of the arms denoted only 
by their initial letters: as O. for or., A. argent, &c., which 
may be seen in the works of Upton, Camden, Dugdale, 
Leigh, Milles, and others.” 

F. L. 


Dinner Etiquette (2™ S. ix. 170.) — Like 
your correspondent Cr-pevant Jeune-HomMeE I 
have a distinct recollection of having seen the 
ladies go out of the drawing-room first in single 
file, followed by the gentlemen in the same order. 
My impression is that the system of hooking, like 
the dancing of quadrilles, was not introduced till 
after the Peace in 1814. MELETEs. 


Hoping ur tue Ianp (2 §. ix. 72. 189.)— 
The form of administering an oath in the French 
courts of police involves the holding up the hand, 
—acustom probably to be traced, together with 
other forms, to the usages of the old Roman law. 
The man to be sworn listens to the oath, which an 
officer of the court recites, and then holding up 
his right hand exclaims, Je jure ! W. C. 

{* Mr. Joseph Cottle died at his residence, Firfield- 


house, Knowle, near Bristol, on June 10, 1853, in his 
eighty-fourth year.—Ep. ] 
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Bricuton Pavirion (2™ S, ix. 163.) —“ The 
earefully-executed outline etchings ofinterior views 
of apartments in the Brighton Pavilion” belong to 
a private work on the Pavilion, prepared by order 
of George IV. Mr. Nash, the architect, had the 
management of it, and engaged his friend the 
elder Augustus Pugin (father of A. Welby Pugin) 
to make the drawings and superintend the engrav- 
ings. The work consisted of copper-plate engrav- 
ings printed in colours, and afterwards carefully 
finished by hand. The impressions in the posses- 
sion of W. W. are probably some proofs of the 
etchings before coloured. M. Pugin often related 
in my hearing the following anecdote connected 
with his employment on this work. He was en- 
the Pavilion in of the galleries 
suring a view ; deeply intent upon his drawing 
he did not observe that somebody had entered the 
apartment, but on looking round saw to his sur- 
prise the king, who was then advancing towards 
the spot where he was sitting. Pugin had scarcely 
time to rise when the king passed by him, and, 
not perceiving a stool on which the colour-box 
was placed, accidentally overthrew it; he stooped 
instantly, picked it up, and presented it to Pugin 
with an expression of apology. Pugin as a French- 
man fully appreci ited this act of condescension. 

The work in question consisted entirely of co- 
loured engravings unaccompanied by text; and 
though, during the lifetime of the king, it was dis- 
tributed exclusively to his friends, yet upon his 
majesty'’s death many copies remained, and were 
then published in the ordinary manner. 

Bens. Ferrcey. 

A Penny “ Rorryson Crusor” (2™ S. ix. 178.) 
—If J. O. regards Thomas Gent as guilty of so 
high a crime against literature for melting down 
Robinson Crusoe mto a twelvepenny pamphlet, 
what would he say to a penny version of The Life 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe, written by Him- 
self ? which bears the imprint, “ Marsden, Printer, 
Chelmsford,”—a copy of which I purchased some 
forty years ago for my personal (and of course, 
juvenile,) oblectation, and still retain as a cu- 
riosity in literature ? B. B. Woopwarp. 

Haverstock Hill. 
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Miscellanesus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the First. A 
Ch upter of English History rewruten, By John Forster. 
(Murray. ) 

What Hallam has declared to be “ the single false step 
which rendered (Charles the First’s) affairs irre- 
trievable by anything short of civil war, and placed all 
reconciliation at an inseparable distance,” and which he 
goes on to describe as “ vident violation not of com- 
mon privilege but of all security for the independent ex- 
istence of Parliament,” forms the subject of the chapter 
of our national annals here rewritten by a gentleman to 
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whom English history and English biography are already 
largely indebted. The materials for the history of this 
eventful incident, which Mr. Forster has derived from 
the State Paper Office, are entirely new, and are worked 
up by him with great skill. His style is clear and 
flowing, and his narrative extremely interesting; and 
the result is a volume which all will read with pleasure, 
and which adds most materially to our knowledge of the 
stirring period to which it relates. 


The Season Ticket. (Bentley.) 

rhis Season Ticket is obviously a First Class Ticket, 
Aut Slichius aut Diabolus, we felt inclined to exclaim at 
some of the smart things scattered through its pages; 
and although we may have been wrong in so doing, we 
would make a pretty considerable guess that the author 


was raised not far from Slickville. 


Books RECEIVED. — 

Some Account of the Family of Smolleit « f Bonhill, with 
a Series of Letters hitherto unpul ished, by its 
Arra i by J. Iryine. (Printed f Private ¢ 
tion yy : 

An interesting monograph, which throws new light 
not only on the history of the Smollett family 


hg erally, 
but upon the biography of its most distinguished member, 
ias Smollett. 


1 w thor, 
reula- 


mans in Gloucestershire. y the Rey. Samud 
1.A. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 

An extremely interesting lecture, which our readers, 
we are sure, will not be the less pleased with when we 
tell them that the profits from the sale of it are to be ap- 
plied to the restoration of a District Lending Library. 

The Life and Times of Samuel Crompton, Inventor @ 
the Spinning Machine called the Mule, &c. By Gilbert d, 
French, F.S.A. Second Edition. (Simpkin & Marshall.) 

We are glad to see our opinion of this little book justi- 
fied by this early call for a Second Edition. 
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